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SPEED INCREASED 50 % 


ig A certain Montana Mine Superintendent reports that in driving a tunnel in solid 
nes anite, working three shifts of six men each, they made 521 feet in a month, or an 
““g increase of 50% over their previous best record. 

s This was made possible by 

I LEXOI/D IUBING 

TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


‘<] furnishing an abundance of fresh, pure air, reducing the temperature and humidity— 
*| providing working conditions similar to those above ground. 

Flexoid Tubing enables your men to work continuously, full shifts, without lossof time. 

Three minutes after shooting, the fumes have been cleared away and the men are 
back at work. The powder fumes are literal'y blasted out by the strong air current. 
Flexoid Tubing readily adapts itself to all mining conditions—goes down shafts, u 
stopes. One man without special tools can carry 100 feet and install 500 feet in about 
two hours time. May be suspended to overhead timbers or laid on the tunnel floor. 
The first cost as well as the cost of up-keep are so low as to make it a decidedly good 
business investment. 


PROVE IT AT OUR RISK — 60 Days FREE Trial 


To any responsible mine owner or company, we te 
will ship enough Flexoid Tubing to give it a 
thorough trial. Use it 60 days. If your out-putis » 


ey 


not increased sufficiently to warrant continued 
use, return it. Nocharge will be made. The proof 
rests entirely with you. 


Send for prices, detailed information, etc. 


BEMIS!|BRO. BAG CO. 


68 POPLAR ST. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Duxbak Is Afraid of Nothing 


Schieren’s Duxbak Waterproof Leather Belting can tackle any 
transmission job and make sure of doing as well or better than 
any known method of delivering power— 


Duxbak increases the possibilities of belting wonderfully. 
It reduces lost motion by doing away with slippage— 


It does away with Cony by cutting out the effects of the atmos- 
phere— 


It cuts the cost of belting away down by its long ‘service. 


You can’t put Duxbak at any job where it will not please you 
with its performance—try one. 


Belt Manufacturers 


TRADE MARK 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


51 FerrySt. New York 


CHICAGO, 128 W. Kinzie Street SEATTLE, WASH., 305 First Avenue, South 
BOSTON, 232 Summer Street, opposite South SALT LAKE CITY, 115 W. Second South Street 
tation 


ST. LOUIS, 18 S. Broadway 
DETROIT, 72 Congress Street, West 
CLEVELAND, 777 Rockwell Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA, 226 N. Third Street 
MEMPHIS, TENN., 475 S. Main Street 


ATLANTA, GA., 272 Marietta Street KANSAS CITY, 1324-26 W. Twelfth Street 


PITTSBURGH, 337 Second Avenue The TEXAS CHAS. A. SCHIEREN ‘CO., Inc., 
NEW ORLEANS, LA., 404-406 Canal Street 205 S. Market Street, DALLAS, TEX. 


DENVER, 1752 Arapahoe Street OAK LEATHER TANNERIES, Bristol, Teo? 
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Rock Drill Steel 


Hollow and Solid 


Used Wherever the Best Is Needed 


Manufactured only by the 


INTERNATIONAL HIGH SPEED STEEL COMPANY 


IN ALL SIZES 
AND ALL SECTIONS 


Has for TWELVE YEARS held all records for QUALITY, 
EFFICIENCY, and UNIFORMITY, and is daily 
MAKING NEW RECORDS 


Works: Main Office: 
e Rockaway, N. J. 99 Nassau Street, New York City 
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We Can Save You Money— 


100% on lubricators—because we furnish all you need absolutely free. 
35% on cylinder oil—because Ohio Cylinder Grease lasts 3 to 5 times as long. 
50% on packing—because Ohio Cylinder Grease more than doubles its life. 


This grease also Increases Power—Decreases Repairs and keeps exhaust free from oil. 
It will give you better and more economical lubrication than any oil made. 

Hundreds of plants are using it—Why not you? Testing outfit is furnished free—just drop 
us a line and say you would like to Try Ohio Cylinder Grease. 


THE OHIO GREASE CO., Box 1015, Loudonville, O, 


TRIED and TESTED PRODUCTS 


Any. article which bears the O-B mark 
is a design which has been proved 
by thorough trials and tests to be 
equal to the most severe requirements 
of actual service. 


So be sure that the Trolley Materials, 
Rail Bonds and Insulators on your 
property bear this symbol of reliability 
and responsibility. 


Complete line of O-B Electric 
Haulage Materials in Cat. No. 16. 


THE OHIO BRASS CO. 
Mansfield, Ohio 


JIGS 


FORALL PURPOSES TO 
WHICH THE JIGGING ART 
CAN{BE APPLIED 


The largest capacity and heaviest 
jigging machines made in the world 
—and entirely automatic in the 
removal of concentrates. 


Will successfully handle ores up 
to 2144” round hole. 
ROUGHING JIGS 


G. H. ELMORE 


Engineer 
Philadelphia 


lines, use 


“Sure Grip” Clamp 


To insure uninterrupted 
service from your trolley 


‘*Elreco’’ 


line material. 


Catalog on Request 


Combination Mine Hanger 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY EQUIPMENT CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Building Bigger Business by Better Methods 
Leading coal mining companies make record tonnages and low operating 
costs by using G-E Equipment 
HEN you cut down manufactur- 
ing costs—up go your profits. 
When you increase your pro- 


duction—when you increase the quality 
of your products—when you decrease 
spoilage—up go your profils. 

When you make it easier for an employee 
to produce more, you make it easier for 
him to earn more; and you find it easier 
to get the better kind of help and much 
easier tokeepthem. Andup go your profits. 
When you cut down your power costs, 


when you cut down maintenance of 
plant—when you reduce overhead super- 
vision—when you lessen breakage of 
machinery—when you reduce stoppage 
of machinery—these mean more profils. 


These advantages and a greatly increased capacity 
for service to your customers come to plants equip- 


ped with G-E Motor Drive. 


We will gladly send a member of our Engineerin 

ization who will study the requirements — 
conditions of your plant, and tell you how, where 
and whyG-E Motor Drive will give you manufac- 
turing advantages. 


Drive 


all large cities 
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ROLLS 
CRUSHING SERVICE 
Where uniform product and 

large capacity are required 

rolls operate at lower cost 


for power and repairs than 
any other crusher. 


To crush extremely hard 


and tough rock, and to maintain maximum capacity, de- 
mands rolls of the highest type—such as built by 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES Wis. 


THE MODERN BALL MILL 


WAS INSPIRED BY THE 


TRAYLOR SHORT TUBE MILL 


TRAYLOR BALL 
MILLS 


ARE THE REAL THING 
IN MILLS OF THIS SORT 
Extra | bea: 
Ribbed. sished heads. 
Diaphragm screen with the 
Maximum discharge area. 
Cast semi-steel shells; 
Cascade type lining. 


COMBINED 
Traylor Engineering & Mig. Company Give You the Greatest Tonnage 


ALLENTOWN, PA., U.S. A. Least poll Tear 
New York Office: Chicago Office: Western Office 


30 Church St. 1414 Fisher Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah Consuming the Least H. P. 
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NE way to spell WINTHER is to 

spell it D-E-P-E-N-D-A-B-I-L-I-T-Y. 

One word is a little longer than the 
other, but they mean the same thing in motor 
trucks. 


It is easy to understand why Winther 
trucks represent the ultimate in motor truck 
building today when you know how and why 
they were developed. 


WINTHERETRUCKS are the resu!t of 
the great lesson of Mexico, where the United 
States , Government undertook by motor 
transport to supply and victual General 
Pershing’s moving army over 350 miles of 
desert trails. 


There half a hundred trains of 27 to 33 
trucks each—the product of a score of the 
best builders in America—proved by compress- 
ing the service of years into a few months, 
the faults and weaknesses of motor truck 
building. 


WINTHER MOTOR TRUCK CO. 


KENOSHA, WIS. 
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As a result of that lesson has been produced 
—WINTHER. Built in a new factory, with 
no “policies” to live down and no investment 
of old equipment to protect, Winther is not 
only an ideal military truck but at the same 
time has made possible a degree of reliability 
in operation and an economy in cost and 
upkeep absolutely unknown even a year ago. 


Winther Motor Trucks, with their depen- 
dable, never-failing internal gear drive, are 
particularily adapted to your business. They 
are “built to order” for the mining industry. 
Our engineers are ready to co-operate with 
you to. the fullest extent in the solution of 
your hauling problem. We are ready to get 
together with you and tell you what we know 
about motor trucks and study your individual 
situation without obligation on your part. 
You will find it well worth your while. 


Model 47 Maximum 4,000 pounds 
Model 67 Maximum 6,000 pounds 
Model 87 Maximum 8,000 pounds 
Model 127 Maximum 12,000 pounds 
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Mechanical Rubber Goods for Mining 


Factories, Quaker City Rubber Co., Philadelphia 
In mining operations, everywhere, you will find our brands of Rubber Belting for Con- 
veyors, Elevators, Main Drives, Mill Drives, etc. 


Our Belting Experts are ever ready to advise you about the kind of belting to use for any 
particular purpose. No charge for this service. A 180-page, illustrated catalog will be 
sent free on request. Please use your business letterhead. 


QUAKER CITY RUBBER COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, 629 Market St. CHICAGO, 182 West Lake St. 
PITTSBURGH, 211 Wood St. NEW YORK, 53 Murray St. 


** CONDOR ”’ 


The original Red Friction Surface Rubber Belt. 
Still in the van of all Imitations. 


DREADNAUGHT WET ELEVATOR BELT 


One-sixteenth Re-inforced Cover of Extra Tough Rubber Both Sides. 
The Most Efficient Belt Made for Wet Elevator Service. 


“LAMINA”? CONVEYOR BELTS 


Solid Layers or Plies—No Longitudinal Duck Seams. 
Rubber Cover Thickest Where Abrasion is Greatest—At the Center. 
Runs Straighter—Stretches Less—Lasts Longer. 


We make all kinds of hose, too. 


The Manhattan Rubber Mfs. Company 
Factories and Executive Offices — Passaic, N. J. 
Branches in all Large Cities 
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STRI 


Strong-Stretchless-Waterproof 


HITE Strip Leather Belting is a patented 

composite belt, reinforced with hard rawhide 
centre running entire length between outer plies of 
oak tanned leather. A feature which makes it strong, 
resilient, and lasting. With just enough elasticity 
under load to give it life, permanent elongation is 
reduced to a minimum in White Strip. 


a 
Cemented with process waterproof cement and dressed with 
special waterproof dressing, it is guaranteed impervioustosteam, 
moisture, and atmospheric conditions. The logical belt for— 


PUMP TUBE MILL 

CRUSHER CONICAL MILL 
BREAKER STAMP MILL 

ROLLS CONCENTRATING TABLE 
CHILIAN MILL AIR COMPRESSION 
VANER, JIG DYNAMO 

BLOWER 


Write for catalogue and valuable belting data. Our experts are 
continually at your service 


Chicago Belting Company 
102 No. Green Street — Chicago, U.S.A. 


New York Cleveland SanTrancisco Los Angeles 
Rockford, Ill. New Orleans Arent nat Portland, Ore. Seattle, Wash. 
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ROBT. HOLMES & BROS., Inc. 


Successors to DANVILLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
Corner North and Hazel Streets, Danville, Ill. 


at MANUFACTURERS OF 
"1 Danville Hoisting and Haulage Engines, both Light and Heavy Duty Type, first and second motion. 


\ Halbert’s Patent Self Dumping Cages. Holmes’ Patent Weigh Hopper. ; 
‘Plain Cages. Holmes’ Automatic Car Lifts for mine bottoms, 
| {| Holmes’ Shaker Screen. Iron, Bronze and Brass Castings of all description 
Holmes’ Telescoping End Loader. Heavy Iron and Steel Forgings. 
(4) All kinds of Plate Metal Work, particula®ly for coal mines. 


Phillips Patent 
Open Cap 
Wheel Truck 


5 em economies that this Truck will effect 


are real and tangible. The wheels will 

not wear out internally and are guaran- . ‘ 
teed in this respect; they seldom break, due to our process of — and the high quality 
of materials used; are thoroughly chilled, and when lubricated with fluid grease will run for six 
months to a year with one lubrication. This Truck is used at hundreds of Mines, two concerns 
each using over 10,000, while literally dozens of other companies have found it profitable to 
discard their old running gear in order to equip their cars with it exclusively. It will pay youto & 
investigate this Truck. 

Write for full particulars 


Phillips Mine and Mill Supply Company 


Manufacturers of 
Mine Cars and Trucks—Gravity Screening Equipments—Larry Wagons 
Phillips Automatic Cross-Over and Automatic Push-Back Car Dumps 


South Twenty-Third Street :: Office and Works :: PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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Use Garfield Rolls for constant duty, big reductions and enormous tonnage. 
Garfield rolls are crushing over half a million tons of ore per day, in some instances making 
a successful reduction of nine to one on hard ore. 
Roll shells are kept from pitting and corrugating, even when making as large a reduction 
as mentioned above. No grinding machine yet developed wi!l equal the results obtained from 
rolls. The reason is simple enough; all of the power expended is applied directly to crushing. 
Garfield rolls are built in the following diameters of roll shells with width of face to suit 
tonnage: 36 in., 3714 in., 42 in., 4314 in., 54 in., 60 in., 72 in. 
Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation 
Branch Offices in all Principal Cities Power & Mining Machinery Works: Cudahy, = 
430.4 


Goodman Alternating Current 


Mining Machines 
Breast, Shortwall! and Straightface Types 


Enable realization of important 
economies in coal cutting costs: 


1. Less copper for distribution of 
power to working faces in 
ever-widening territory. 

2. Reduced transmission losses. 

3. No commutator troubles. 

4. Less abuse of the“machine. 


5. Avoids conversion to direct 
current when alternating cur- 
tent is the preferable or only 
available primary power; sav- 
ing in investment costs, 
attendance expense, main- 
tenance charges and operative 
losses of converter equipment. 


Shortwal! Machine—Alternating Current 


Let us consider your situation with you. 
GOODMAN MANUFACTURING CO., Chicago, Il. 
New York Pittsburgh Cincinnati Charleston, W.Va. Birmingham St. Louis Denver Seattle 
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The Equitable Powder 
Manufacturing Company 


Alton Blasting Powder 
Alton High Explosives 


Black Diamond Permissibles 


FUSE CAPS 
_and 


Miscellaneous Supplies 


MILLS 
Fort Smith, Ark.. East Alton and Marion, Ill. 
General Offices, East Alton, Ill. 
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AN EXPLOSIVE FOR EVERY REQUIREMENT 


ATLAS BLASTING POWDER 
ATLAS BLASTING SUPPLIES 


Atlas Powder Com pany 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


EXTRA 
40% STRENGTH. 


Load Bore Holes With 
Red Cross Extra 


THE 
UNIVERSAL EXPLOSIVE 


Red Cross Extra Dynamite is a 
LOW FREEZING, all-the-year- 
’round,. high efficiency explosive 
especially 


Adapted to Mining Ores 


It is made in all standard strengths 
from 20 to 60% and guaranteed 
to be as represented by cartridge 
markings. 


Red Cross Extra Dynamites are as 
strong, stable and efficient as any 
other standard explosive. 


If no test of Red Cross Extra has 
been made, make one at once,— 
it is the least expensive and most 
efficient explosive. 


Tell us what kind of ore is being mined to 


enable us to give practical blasting 
directions. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
and Company 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
Powder Makers Since 1802 
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AWARDED For elevators, 


jum) 
mining, oilwell drill- 
ing, suspension 
bridges, stump 
pulling, cranes, 


/Americore 
RUBBER COVERED WIRE 
INTERIOR WIRING 


ALL SIZES AND VOLTAGES 


Every coil examined and labeled under 

the direction of the underwriters labora- 

tories. Ignition wire 

for autos, motor boats 

and aeroplanes. 

Send for booklet fully 
describing. 


rigging and every 
other form of wire 
Tope use. 

Ask for illus- 
trated catalogue. 


Read about wire 
rope usage in its 
different require- 
ments in American 
Wire Rope News. 
Gladly sent free to 
anyone upon request. 


We present these 
wires as the result 
of many years of 
exhaustive research 
and test under ser- 
vice conditions, assur- 
ing the greatest effi- 
ciency over the long- 
est period of usage. 
of 

- this wire are adequate 
for the most extreme Made by 
requirements of in- 
door use in high-class 


structures as well as American Steel & Wire Company 
for the most exacting Chicago New York Cleveland 


Send for Booklet Pittsburgh Worcester Denver 
fully describing. 


derricks, shovels, ~ 


H. Channon Company 


MINING SUPPLIES 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Filter Cloths Brattice Cloth 

Machinery Belting, Packing and Hose 
Contractors Equipment Tents 

Heavy Hardware Manufactured Canvas Goods 
Manila and Wire Rope Twines and Cordage 
Machinists Supplies Engineers Supplies - 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Mill Supplies 


GRIPWELL AUTO TIRES. 
Unexcelled Service Dependable Merchandise 


New Catalogue now ready. Send for your copy. 
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Big Production Makes Low Grade Ore Profitable 


Peed mg much the low cost of handling as the treatment makes this possible—treatment today being so largely 
mechanical. 

“S-A" Labor Saving Devices—Belt Conveyors, Feeders, Pan Conveyors, etc.—enable concentrator, smelter 
and mine owners to handle huge quantities of low-grade ore profitably. 

It is impossible to manufacture a “‘cheap” conveyor that will handle large capacities economically. ‘“‘S-A"” 
Conveyors stand the gaff. Why? tll ey are designed and built by men who know the field and specialize 
on this particular class of equipment only. 

“S-A"’ Engineers are not bound by hard and fast rules but adapt their skill to overcoming physical conditions. 


This traveling hopper and steel apron 
feeder travels on rails above a belt con- 
veyor and may be moved to a position 
beneath any one of several bin gates, 

which serve the conveyor. The apron and truck are driven by individual electric motors. The operator's platform 
with controllers for each motor is at the opposite end of the frame. This type of feeder was designed to meet a condi- 
tion where otherwise a number of stationary feeders with separate drives would have been required. 
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“S-A” Double Traveling Grizzley 
makes the following separation: 
3-in. to 24-in. lumps to 


crusher 

to 3-in. lumps by-pass to furnace 

Fines (below 1l-in.) return to roaster. 

“S-A" Co. have meas abreast of the times and anticipated the future. So let the ‘“‘S-A” Engineering Corps care- 

py oonig A —_ particular requirements. Advice, preliminary plans and cost estimation (and a year’s subscription 
‘The Labor Saver”), free—no chligntion incurred. 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ill. 
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THE MINING CONGRESS 
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Official Organ of the American Mining Congress 


THE LABOR SITUATION 


At no time in the history of the United 
States have there been so many labor 
disturbances as at the present time. At 
no time has there been greater need that 
every citizen of this republic shall per- 
form in full, that service of which he is 
capable. At no time has there been 
greater need for some form of compul- 
sory arbitration through which the pro- 
cesses of industry shall be continued, and 
the disputes of contesting parties settled, 
as all ordinary disputes are settled, by 
Courts of Justice, charged with the re- 
sponsibility of dealing fairly between the 
parties. 


SLACKERS 


The State of West Virginia has very 
properly provided that in these days of 
stress every able bodied man shall be 
engaged in some kind of productive 
labor. Its example might well be fol- 
lowed by the nation. It would certainly 
be less onerous to draft the man who 
shirks into that service for which he is 
fitted by experience and training, and 
perhaps by choice, than to take a man 
from such occupation and put him in 
the Army and the Navy. Capital and 
Labor alike should be conscripted in 
order that the nation may, in its present 
great emergency meet) the situation ef- 
fectively. 


THE COAL SITUATION 


One of the greatest problems facing 
the American people today is the produc- 
tion and distribution of a fuel supply 


which will meet the needs of industry and 
domestic use, and the demand of our 
Allies for fuel in the conduct of war. 
Increased prices paid for wages in coal 
production are not resulting in an in- 
crease of production. In many instances 
the habit of earning a certain amount of 
money and then quitting work is enabling 
the miners to earn the required amount, 
in less time and by the production of 
fewer tons of coal. This results in a de- 
crease in the amount of coal produced. 
One of the problems which the Fuel 
Board will need to face in the near fu- 
ture, is to devise means by which the 
average miner may be induced to produce 
the very largest amount of coal possible, 
in order that the needs of the country 
may be met. It is not a question of 
hours, nor a question of wages; the su- 
preme requirement is production, and no 
slacker in the ranks should be tolerated. 


GIVE BUSINESS A CHANCE 


It seems very important that there 
should now be a pooling of the forces 
engaged in the production, transporta- 
tion and exchange of the Nation’s re- 
sources. Great danger however exists, 
in the arrangement looking to the proper 
pooling of these resources, that new 
agencies will be created entirely unfa- 
miliar with the problems in hand and 
that as a result instead of stimulating 
production and facilitating distribution 
we shall have bunglesome management 
which interferes with the entire process 
of business. 

The present processes of industrial 
life are the concrete results of the best . 
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practical experience of the business men 
of the nation during its more than one 
hundred years of progress from an iso- 
‘lated colony to the greatest industrial and 
commercial nation in the world. To in- 
terfere with this system unnecessarily at 
this time will be little less than criminal. 

The Sherman anti-trust law should 
temporarily be abolished and cooperation 
among the present business units of the 
country should be permitted under proper 
government supervision. This will util- 
ize the business judgment and experience 
of the men who have made the na- 
tion great in those lines in which they 
have had wide experience. To attempt 
this through government boards is not 
reassuring at this time to the business 
men of the country in the face of the 
Goethals-Denman and the Lane-Baker 
controversies. 

By all means give business itself a 
chance to cooperate in order that without 
restriction it may serve the Nation’s 
present need. 


GOVERNMENT POOL 


PROPOSAL UNWORKABLE 


When the Federal Trade Commission 
recommended that the production and 
distribution of coal and coke be con- 
ducted through a pool in the hands of a 
government agency, it urged the adop- 
tion of a plan which is impracticable and 
unworkable. Such a pool well may be 
compared to a high powered automobile 
with a poor steering gear and no brakes. 
The great car has been beautifully enam- 
eled and unholstered by its maker. There 
is no question about its being able to 
develop lightning speed, but since it can 
not be guided accurately, and once 
started can not be stopped, it is a menace 
to itself and to the public.. 


TREASON. 


In a war in which the farmer, the 
miner and the soldier are practically 
equal it would seem that all should be 
dealt with by the same process of law. 
It is just as important that the miner 
shall produce the minerals and the fuel, 
that the farmer shall produce the food as 
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it is that the soldier shall fight in the 
trenches. Under these conditions, why 
should that part of the force which faces 
no danger be permitted to desert with 
impunity while the part which has dan- 
gers to face is shot in case of desertion. 
Under present conditions all industrial 
disputes should be settled by arbitration 
and strikes should not be permitted. 
World demands are abnormal, and there 
should be no cessation of production. 
Personal liberty ds compared with our 
fellows should not be sacrificed, but 
there is no such thing as personal liberty 
which is not subject to the call of one’s 
country’s defense. It is the duty of 
every loyal citizen to aid in the game of 
production. This is no time for slackers, 
Slackers in the industrial army are very 
similar to deserters in the military army. 
Perhaps there is a difference, but this 
difference will only be presented and 
emphasized by those cowards who are 
anxious to shirk their real duty to the 
nation. 


THE DEATH OF HIGH GRADING 


The recent conviction of a band of 
conspirators, who have been robbing the 
Cripple Creek mines of high grade ores 
for many years, is one of the closing 
chapters of a drama which has been on 
the stage for many years. High grading 
(the stealing of very rich high grade 
ore from the mine) has been the cause 
of very much of disturbance for many 
years. The Cripple Creek strike in 1904 
and the Goldfield, Nevada, strike of a 
later date, were based upon the demand 
by the miners of conditions which would 
permit this practice. At one time it was 
believed that at least one million dollars 
each year was stolen from the high 
grade gold producing mines of the 
Cripple Creek district. Many people are 
being given credit for the recent convic- 
tion in the federal court at Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, but the one man, who like a 
nemesis has pursued these high-graders, 
in season and out of season, and who is 
entitled to the credit of these convictions, 
is Judge E. A. Colburn, of Denver, Colo- 
rado, Judge Colburn was the President 
of the Cripple Creek Mine Operators 
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Association during the great Cripple 
Creek strike, and now hale and hearty 
at the age of seventy-four years, has 
just witnessed the successful termination 
of his fifteen years’ work to put an end 
te a system of robbery, which has been 
the curse of every high grade ore pro- 
ducing camp in the world. 


THE OIL FLOTATION MONOPOLY 


When the United States Supreme Court 
rendered its decision sustaining the pat- 
ents of the Minerals Separation North 
American Corporation, covering certain 
phases of the oil flotation process, it was 
hoped that this company would establish 
a liberal policy for the control of such 
rights as were upheld by the Supreme 
Court. This course would have given 
the company magnificent remuneration 
and at the same time permitted the gen- 
eral use of this process in the saving of 
mineral values. Instead, however, the 
company, in addition to an exorbitant 
and inequitable royalty, has established 
requirements so onerous as to make the 
use of the process practicable prohibitive. 

First. It absolutely refuses to deal 
with those companies which have been 
experimenting in the development of the 
many oil flotation processes until such 
companies have settled in full its de- 
mands for alleged patent infringements. 

Second. It demands that its licensees 
shall give it the full benefit of any inven- 
tion or discovery made by them which 
may be an “improvement, modification, 
or addition” or “may be useful in car- 
rying out any of the processes thereby 
protected” and the right to patent for 
its own use any invention made by its 
licensees and further requires its licen- 
sees to “bind their employes to assign or 
transfer to the licensor any invention 
made by such employes.” 

Third. It requires its licensees to pay 
a royalty “in each and every instance 
computed on the entire metal values re- 
covered from all ores and material treated 
by the licensee provided any portion of 
such value has been recovered by flota- 
tion. 

These requirements give evidence of 
an intention to establish an outrageous 
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and never ending monopoly which will 
excessively burden the mining industry. 

The validity of the claims of the Min- 
erals Separation Company was bitterly 
contested. The United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals denied their validity. 
The contrary decision of the United 
State Supreme Court has not received 
the general approval to which its deci- 
sion should be entitled. The present 
perfection of the process has been con- 
tributed to by many different experi- 
ments carried out in different parts of 
the country, The developments made 
through these experiments have made 
the process workable and of great im- 
portance in meeting the nation’s great 
present requirements. The production 
of the mines—coal, copper, lead, zinc, 
and many other metals are absolutely es- 
sential to the conduct of the war. The 
power of the government to commandeer 
supplies when necessity requires it, the 
power to fix prices, the power even to im- 
press its citizens into service, whether 
military or civil, is a part of its sov- 
ereignty. These rights being acknowl- 
edged, it must follow that the right to 
control exists wherever and whenever 
the less drastic authority will serve an 
equally important purpose. Personal 
rights and the rights of private property 
have little standing when the existence 
of the nation is in jeopardy. Society 
must preserve its own existence because 
all rights of title depend thereon. A na- 
tion need not wait until actual jeopardy 
exists—whenever a_ sacrifice of the 
rights of an individual is plainly required 
for the well-being of the body politic, 
that sacrifice must be made. 

When it is necessary, the govern- 
ment would be justified in dictating what 
a monopoly created by itself shall charge 
for a service which is essential to the pro- 
duction of necessary war materials. 

Three methods are available to meet 
this abnormal situation: 

First. That the Minerals Separation 
Company shall immediately adopt a 
liberal policy by the fixing of a fair and 
justifiable charge for the use of its pro- 
cess and the relinquishment of its ap- 
parent purpose of establishing a con- 
tinuous and burdensome monopoly. 
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Second. That the government through 
the Council of National Defense, shall fix 
a reasonable charge for the use of the 
process. 

Third. That Congress shall annul the 
right granted by the patent. 

It is hoped that one of these plans will 
be adopted at the earliest possible mo- 
ment in order that the production of lead, 
zinc, and copper, so essential in the prose- 
cution of the war, shall not be unduly 
hampered. 


ALASKAN COAL AND THE 
PACIFIC FLEET 


The country at large is fretting con- 
siderably because of the confusion in the 
management of national affairs at Wash- 
ington which have special relation to the 
present war conditions. 
sense of the nation, however, fully appre- 
ciates the fact that the nation is grap- 
pling with unusual problems, and prob- 
lems of a magnitude never before con- 
templated. It therefore expects that 
there will be much of hesitation, and that 
perhaps some errors, even blunders may 
be made. ‘The country is prepared to 
excuse and palliate such errors as may 
be made, to bear the consequences with 
patience, and to stand by the administra- 
tion and condone all mistakes made in 
new conditions and without ample time 
for a careful examination of all the 
facts. The country is not so well pre- 
pared to overlook blunders, long contin- 
ued and premeditated, and for which 
there can be no possible intelligent ex- 
cuse. Just at this time the Government 
of the United States is shipping one 
hundred cars of coal weekly, by rail. 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific seaboard, 
a distance of three thousand miles of 
railroad haul at an expense of $8.59 per 
ton for transportation, in order that its 
Pacific Coast Naval requirements may 
be cared for. At a time when there is 
a general feeling of unrest because of 
the belief that the railroads of the coun- 
try will be unable to deliver coal from 
the mines to meet the great industrial 
requirements of the great centers of the 
east ; at a time when the demands of our 
Allies in the great war are demanding 
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coal more rapidly than the railroads are 
able to deliver to the seaboard for trans- 
portation; at a time when there is 
threatened to be a great congestion of - 
railroad traffic, because of the extraor- 
dinary movement of food products in 
order to supply our own people and meet 
the needs of the Allies, this enormous 
amount of transportation service is being 
used by the Nation in order to supply the 
Pacific Coast requirement of the Govern- 
ment, when upon the Pacific Coast, in 
the Territory of Alaska, are mountains 
of coal of both high and low grade, 
which is not being mined because the 
Government of the United States will not 
permit it to be mined under reasonable 
conditions. At the time of the enact- 
ment of the Alaskan Coal Leasing Bill, 
it was freely predicted that no coal min- 
ing could be carried on under its condi- 
tions. Notwithstanding this fact, those 
having the matter in charge worked the 
best part of a year, in devising a form of 
contract more restrictive than the law 
itself. This law has been in effect nearly 
three years. We understand that there 
has been but one effort to operate under 
its conditions, and that resulted in fail- 
are, and that the Government has now 
taken over the lease, and is undertaking 
to operate upon government account. It 
also is understood that the administra- 
tion is proposing to undertake the open- 
ing of a mine on tract twelve in the Ma- 
tanuska Coal field because no practical 
coal operator has been found willing to 
undertake operations under the onerous 
provisions made by the government. Dur- 
ing recent months responsible parties 
have been in Washington begging of the 
Department to so amend the lease, as to 
make it possible to induce capital to un- 
dertake a coal mining enterprise in 
Alaska. The lease has been amended. 
not by making it more liberal, but by 
making it more restrictive. In the 
present crisis, the silly effort of those 
administration officials who with wise 
demeanor prate about the conservation 
of Alaskan coal, is worse than ridiculous ; 
it is a crime, it is costing the nation on 
the basis of one million, five hundred 
thousand dollars annually in freight 
charges. It is taking coal from the in- 
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dustrial centers where its lack will be 
keenly felt and is directly contributing 
to one of the greatest dangers which is 
imminently facing the nation. A future 
issue of the Mininc ConcreEss JOURNAL 
will name some of the boneheads who are 
responsible for the tying up of Alaska’s 
coal resources and who still persist in 
the inane policy even in the face of the 
present war emergency, 


CURRENT FEDERAL LEGISLA- 
TION 


The total number of bills introduced in 
Congress during the present session is 
$222, besides 231 Resolutions. Of these 


5,531 are House Bills and 2,691 Senate - 


Bills. But few bills of importance to 
mining interests have heen introduced 
since our last report. 


H. R. 3,932, reported in a previous issue 
providing for the regulation for the sale, 
manufacture, distribution, storage, use and 
possession of explosives during the period of 
the war, was passed by the House and was 
referred to the Senate Committee on Mines 
and Mining. The Senate Committee has 
reported favorably the bill but makes va- 
rious amendments and additions thereto. 
The bill as amended provides that the di- 
rector of the Bureau of Mines may issue li- 
cense to the citizens of the United States or 
to the citizens of countries at peace with the 
United States only on the following lines: 

(a) Manufacturer’s license, (b) vendor’s 
license, (c) purchaser’s license, (d) foreman’s 
license, (¢) exporter’s license, (f) importer’s 
license, (g) inventor’s and _ investigator's 
license. 

It also provides that any person authorized 
to sell, issue or dispose of explosives shall 
keep a complete itemized and accurate record 
of all transactions. 

It is provided that the bill shall go into effect 
sixty days after its passage. The bill is now 
upon the Senate calendar for third reading, 
and its final passage is probable in the near 
future. 

H. R. 5011, by Congressman C. B. Smith, pro- 
vides for the creation of a United States court 
of patent appeals, with jurisdiction to hear 
and determine appeals and writs of error from 
final judgment and decrees in the district 
courts of the United States in cases arising 
under the laws of the United States relating 
to patents for invention. 

H. R. 5428, by Congressman Raker, provides 
that nurses or assistants with the Red Cross 
in the military or naval forces of the United 
States shall be exempt from the provisions 
of law requiring $100 worth of assessment 


work to be done upon each mining claim 
annually. 

S. J. Res. 78, by Mr. Shafroth, provides for 
the suspension of the requirement that not 
less than $100 worth of labor shall be per- 
formed on mining claims during each year 
as to all owners who, in lieu of such assess- 
ment work, expend the sum of $100 in raising 
or manufacturing of products necessary for the 
maintenance of the army, navy, or people of 
the United States, or shall perform twenty- 
five days of labor in any beneficial occupation, 
or pay into the Treasury of the United States 
$100. This resolution was passed by the Sen- 
ate and by the House referred to its Commit- 
tee on Mines and Mining. 


COAL, PHOSPHATE, OIL AND GAS LEASING 


The provisions of S. 45, by Senator Walsh, 
providing for the leasing of coal, oil, phos- 
phate, gas, potassium and sodium lands upon 
the public domain, have been offered as an 
amendment to Senate Bill 2463, known as the 
food supply conservation bill. 


MINING CLAIM ASSESSMENT WORK 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the provisions of 
section twenty-three hundred and twenty-four 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
which require that on each mining claim lo- 
cated after the tenth day of May, eighteen 
hundred and seventy-two, and until patent has 
been issued therefor, not less than $100 worth 
of labor shall be performed or improvements 
made during each year, shall not apply to 
claims or parts of claims owned by officers or 
enlisted men who have been or may, during 
the present war with Germany, be mustered 
into the military or naval service of the United 
States to serve during their enlistment in the 
war with Germany, so that no mining claim 
or any part thereof owned by such person 
which has been regularly located and recorded 
shall be subject to forfeiture for nonperform- 
ance of the annual assessments during the 
period of his service or until six months after 
such owner is mustered out of the service or 
until six months after his death in the service: 
Provided, That the claimant of any mining 
location, in order to obtain the benefits of this 
resolution, shall file, or cause to be filed, a 
notice in the office where the location notice or 
certificate is recorded, before the expiration 
of the assessment year during which he is so 
mustered, giving notice of his muster into the 
service of the United States and of his desire 
to hold said mining claim under this resolut?5a. 

Approved, July 17, 1917. 


FUEL CONSERVATION 


The Food and Fuel Conservation Bill, H. 
R. 4961, has passed both House and Senate, 
and at this writing is being considered by a 
conference committee. Its final form is looked 
forward to with intense interest by the coal 
mining industry. 
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NEED FOR MORE BOXCAR 
LOADERS IS DEMONSTRATED 


In order to take full advantage of all avail- 
able cars, great numbers of additional box 
car loaders should be installed at bituminous 
coal mines. This conclusion is very evident 
from the returns made to the recent inquiry 
sent out by the United States Geological Sur- 
vey. Practically complete returns have been 
received which show that there are only a 
few more than 300 box car loaders in the en- 
tire United States. 

While it rarely is desirable to use a box 
car when a coal car is available, experience has 
shown, even in normal times, that coal cars 
cannot always be secured. At such times, it 
is highly desirable that box cars be used. 
This is accentuated during prolonged periods 
of car shortage, such as has been experienced 
since the outbreak of the war. At the present 
time, particularly, every effort is being made 
to increase car efficiency. In order to do this, 
the movement of empty cars must be held at 
the minimum. For this reason railroad offi- 
cials have not been willing to restrict the use 
ot coal cars to coal. While they have en- 
forced the regulation to load empty coal cars 
toward the mines they have not always felt 
themselves justified in rushing these cars back 
to the loading point as empties. 

While many mines have been suffering from 
a dearth of coal cars a considerable supply of 
box cars has been forced to travel empty along 
practically the same route that the coal ship- 
ment was to follow. By increasing the num- 
ber of box car loaders, advantage can be taken 
of this class of equipment, the shipment of 
coal expedited and greater car efficiency se- 
cured. 

In some cases it has been found profitable 
to load coal in coal cars at the mine, haul 
them to thes nearest loader and transfer the 
shipment to box cars. Francis S. Peabody, 
the chairman of the Committee on Coal 
Production, is urging the increased use of box 
cars where the regular coal equipment is 
not available. 


FELDSPAR NOT REGARDED AS 
PROMISING POTASH SOURCE 


Potash-from-feldspar plans do not arouse 
enthusiasm at the Geological Survey. The 
problem of securing potash from feldspar has 
been the source of close study by some of the 
Survev’s geologists. Even in the domestic 
denosits which carry the highest percentage 
of potash, the run-of-quarry product hardly 
can be exnected to yield more than seven per 
cent potash. 


PLATINUM INDUSTRY REPLIES 
PROMPTLY TO OFFICIAL INQUIRIES 


That the government may expect full co- 
operation from the platinum industry is made 
certain by the promot manner in which re- 
plies were sent to the Geological Survey to 
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PERHAPS IT WAS WRONG 


Reproduced from the New York Herald 


BUT THINGS HAPPEN VERY SUDDENLY 
OUT West 


the recent inquiry as to existing stocks of all 
forms of platinum. Platinum refiners, in 
order that imports may be equitably and safely 
distributed have perfected a national organi- 
zation which will engage in other useful acti- 
vities as well. 


New Publications 


The Bureau of Mines has the fo!lowing pub- 
lications ready for distribution: 

Coal-mine fatalities in the United States, 
1916, compiled by A. H. Fay. 1917. 42 pp. 

Bulletin 119. Analyses of coals purchased 
by the Government during the fiscal years 
1908-1915, by G. S. Pope. 1916. 118 pp. 

Bulletin 143. Abstracts of current decisions 
on mines and mining, reported from May to 
yg 1916, by J. W. Thompson. 1917. 


Technical Paper 87. Methods of testing nat- 
ural gas for gasoline content, by G. A. Bur- 
rell and G. W. Jones. 1916. 26 pp., 7 figs. 

Technical Paper 106. Asphvxiation from 
blast-furnace gas, by F. H. Willcox. 1916. 
69 pp. 8nls.. 11 figs. 

Technical Paper 165. Quarry accidents in 
the United States during the calendar year 
-— compiled by A. H. Fay. 1917. 77 pp. 
1 pl. 

Technical Paper 168. Metal-mine accidents 
in the United States during the calendar year 
1915.. compiled by A. H. Fay. 1917. 114 pp., 
2 figs. 
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SMOKELESS COAL OFFERED 
GOVERNMENT UNRESERVEDLY 


Will Abide by Any Allotment Federal Offi- 
cials Choose to Make 


Three hundred eastern coal operators on 
tidewater railroads, many of whom _mine 
smokeless, or low volatile coal, which is es- 
pecially suitable for Navy and transport use, 
met in Washington recently at the call of Chair- 
man Frank S. Peabody of the Coal Produc- 
tion Committee of the Council of National De- 
fense to expedite the Government’s supply of 
coal and to provide means by which their 
other customers can be provided for. They 
were addressed by Secretary Daniels and by 
Commissioner William B. Colver of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and passed resolu- 
tions expressing their willingness to abide by 
such allotment of Government and other con- 
tracts “as may be made by the Cabinet officers 
who are members of the Council of National 
Defense, or such agency or agencies as may 
be designated by lawful authority respecting 
coal for Government use.” 


It was pointed out by Chairman Peabody that ‘ 


the special needs of the Navy, and the two 
million tons of transport coal that is imme- 
diately needed—which is only part of the eight 
million tons of bituminous and anthracite 
coal that, Daniel B. Wentz of the Coal Pro- 
duction Committee said, is now needed by the 
Government—require that the burden imposed 
by the Government upon a’ few operators be 
shared by all. 


Three resolutions were passed by the opera-_ 


tors, accordingly. 

The first of these provided that the special 
state committees previously appointed from 
most of the coal states, and new committees 
also of seven members each to be appointed 
in the states not already represented, shall 
supply to the Committee on Coal Production 
detailed information to be used in formulating 
a plan of “equitable distribution of any bur- 
dens or hardships that may be put upon opera- 
tor, shipper or consumer in the working out 
of this plan.” 

The second resolution provided that the 
Coal Production Committee shall “check and 
compile this data and advise as to the equi- 
table allotment both as to the various Govern- 
ment grades of coal to take the place of the 
coal withdrawn for the use of the Govern- 
ment.” 

The third resolution is as follows: 

“That we reserve all rights of appeal to the 
Court of Claims. We accept such allotments 
as may be made by the Cabinet officers who 
are members of the Council of National De- 
fense of such agency or agencies as may be 
designated by lawful authority respecting coal 
or Government use, and necessary adjust- 
ments between producers to equitably adjust 
the burden and cause shippers not supplying 
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the Government directly to supply their fair 
proportion of coal to Government shippers to 
take the place pro tanto of coal furnished the 
Government.” 

lt was pointed out that any adjustments 
made by the President, the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy are without 
doubt out of the province of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law. 

Mr. Peabody explained that the meeting was 
called today because coal was imperatively 
needed by executive and other departments 
of the Government, and particularly by the 
Navy for vessel use and use at the training 
stations, and by the Army, for use of the 
cantonments. “On June 8,” he explained, 
“there was a meeting on Navy coal. The final 
conclusion was that the operators would fur- 
nish any coal that the Government wanted, 
whether the price was fixed or not, by such 
times and in such quantities as the Government 
wished. Nothing was settled on the price 
except that the Secretary of the Navy stated 
that he would advance $2.333 a ton on the 
shipment of each gross ton. That was simply 
a tentative price. The final price, it was 
stated, would be made after the Federal 
Trade had made its reports. In the meantime 
a committee of seven consisting of Paymaster 
Hilton, who is familiar with Navy coal and 
its mining, Mr. Bookwalter and _ representa- 
tives from the Pocahontas, New River, 
George’s Creek and Central Pennsylvania 
fields, was appointed. This committee was 
never completed and Paymaster Hilton at last 
allotted the coal as he thought it should be 
distributed.” 

The question of price was not discussed at 
the recent meeting and it was assured by the 
operators that no price settlement would be 
made until the report of the Federal Trade 
Commission is made. 

Commissioner Colver pointed out that the 
Federal Trade Commission would not deter- 
mine the selling price of coal but would re- 
port solely on costs. “I don’t think,” he said, 
“that the Federal Trade Commission will set 
a single price during this war. I think we 
will try to keep our minds perfectly clear of 
that factor represented by profit. 

The operators were assured by Commis- 
sioner Colver that, “in his judgment,” none of 
them would suffer any unfair loss by work- 
ing in complete accord with the Government 
and trusting to Federal settlement of price 
and profit. ~And Mr. Peabody pointed out, 
“There is no question in my mind that pay- 
ment for your coal will be fair and just.” 
He said that the more intercourse he has with 
the Government officials the more he is con- 
vinced that there is no desire by any one to 
take advantage of any operator, business or 
other man. 

Secretary Daniels said: 

“We have witnessed in recent days rapid 
and wonderful changes. During all the months 
of more than two years the fate of this nation 
was in the minds of us all. Then the day came 
when the issue had to be met. There was but 
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one way to meet it, and in a moment, with 
only a few hours of debate almost by accla- 
mation, the hundred million people of Ameri- 
ca spoke as one man for the protection oi 
American citizens on land and sea. 

“IT am one of those who believe that all 
Americans have their heart in the struggle we 
are engaged in. There is no division. Now, 
don’t understand me to say that there is no 
one in America out of harmony, but the num- 
ber of them is so small and their influence is 
so little that when one raises a voice against 
governmental decree his punishment is so 
swift and sure that if there be others they are 
silent. The Congress authorized an unpre- 
cedented issue of bonds. There were Ameri- 
can bankers who doubted whether the Ameri- 
can people would rise and subscribe to those 
bonds. The bonds were oversubscribed. And 
in the face of that the Red Cross raised over 
a hundred million dollars to alleviate the suf- 
ferings of war. 

“The traditions of this people have been 
against compulsory military service. For a 
hundred years this had been the spirit and 
belief of a major portion of Americans. Yet 
when the hour cames when a new policy was 
demanded if the United States was not to be 
overwhelmed, the selective draft was put into 
operation, and more than ten ‘millions of 
young men came forward and wrote their 
names on what will be called the roll of honor. 
And the achievements and the sacrifices they 
make will add a new chapter to the glory of 
American history. 

“There are no’ sacrifices demanded that our 
people have not made. Yet we are only at 
the beginning of our sacrifices. No nation 
was ever welded until it had suffered. No 
friendships are so strong as those consum- 
mated by sacrifice. Every man is going for- 
ward and putting on the altar of his country 
all he is, all he possesses—aye, and the young 
men in France are offering all their future 
and all that they are and all in which they 
believe. 

“T do not speak of any class of Americans 
now, because there is but one class. .We are 
but of one life in a country together. No 
man owns a coal mine or a railroad now. He 
is but the trustee of his property for America. 
Recently you saw we had two conferences 
with a committee from the Steel and Iron In- 
stitute and discussed one problem. And there 
is but one problem—that is the problem of 
distribution.” 

Mr. Daniels said that the representatives of 
the great steel industries had met the repre- 
sentatives of the Government in a spirit of 
“hearty Americanism.” 

“They determined,” he said, “that every 
pound of steel in America and every ton of 
iron should be at the service of the Govern- 
ment, to be used for our own Government, 
for the allies, and for whatever purposes 
should be necessary to win the war. And as 
to price, after some conversation about it, 
it was agreed that this is no time to discuss 
profits. This is a time to discuss distribution, 
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they said, and we have faith that the Govern- 
ment experts will be fair and just to us, and 
that when we hand over to the Government 
all the product of our brains we shall have a 
reasonable and fair profit. 

“The question here is a question of distri- 
bution. That is the question everywhere. In 
the navy, even, the problem is one of distri- 
bution. We have not enough trained men to 
man our increasing navy. Our problem is to 
distribute officers to the navy, to the navy 
yards, to the training camps. That is the 
problem in Congress—how to distribute the 
problem of taxation. That is the problem 
everywhere. Mr. Peabody and his committee 
are laboring to help you solve it. 

“IT sometimes wish that we could get the 
conception into the minds of all Americans 
that the Government is not something re- 
moved. Most of us think of the Government 
as a separate entity—something that doesn’t 
concern us. I wish we could feel every min- 
ute that the Government is ours, and that 
when we are serving the Government we are 
not serving some separate entity, but our- 
selves. 

“We shall need more coal this year than 
ever. We shall need it for our navy patrolling 
the coast from Halifax to the southernmost 
part of South America, traveling more miles 
this year than it has traveled in a decade. We 
shall need it for carrying troops to France— 
tens of thousands, hundreds of thousands— 
aye, we may need millions of men to fight until 
we have achieved a victory. And not one man 
can go across the ocean unless our ships have 
coal and oil, and most of them use coal. 

“It is to you operators that we look for this 
distribution. We shall call upon every man 
to bear his portion of the burdens. Every 
man must respond. Some men call it sacri- 
fice. I do not so regard it. I regard it as a 
high privilege that men who own the primary 
necessities can hand them over freely and in 
a large spirit. I call it a privilege to serve. 
Every man who has the opportunity to sacri- 
fice to win this war should call it a privilege. 
So I came today not to urge you but invite 
you to this privilege—the privilege of giving 
even your lives to this war; for if this war 
should last long no age limit will stand be- 
tween a man and the trenches.” 


SURVEY ISSUES WEEKLY 
COAL PRODUCTION STATEMENT 


In an effort to make mineral statistics 
available to the public at the earliest pos- 
sible date, in 1909 the policy was adopted 
by the United States Geological Survey of 
giving to the press the first of the year fig- 
ures covering the production in the United 
States during the vear just ended of the prin- 
cipal minerals, such as copper, lead. zine, 
iron, coal, petroleum, cement, gold, silver, ete. 
Further carrying out this policy, in 1915 
statements discussing the production of the 
principal minerals for the first half of the 
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year were issued on July 1, and have been 
continued annually since. 

Since July, a year ago monthly statements 
have been issued showing the movements of 
coal by the principal coal-carrying roads and 
this is now being supplemented by issuing 
in addition to the monthly statement of 
shipments a weekly coal production state- 
ment, with discussion of causes of amount of 
production below full-time capacity. 

Since January 1, last, the Survey has also 
issued a monthly comparative summary 
showing the movements of petroleum from 
field sources. 


BISBEE URGES THAT TROOPS 
BE KEPT IN COPPER REGION 


Bisbee, July 21—All possible pressure 
seems necessary upon Washington to have 
copper considered major utility. This alone 
will keep troops. Without troops, Globe, 
Miami, Clifton, Morenci face serious trouble 
on August 1. Efforts will doubtless be re- 
doubled to make trouble at Ray, Superior 
and Douglas. Telegrams should be sent all 
persons of influence and understanding at 
Washington and to Governor Campbell. 

It is suggested by way of preparedness, 
Globe, Miami, Jerome, Clifton, Ray, quietly 
send reliable committees from Workmen’s 
League and Protective Associations to Bis- 
bee to get full inside view of all work here 
and how carried out and be better prepared, 
more enthusiastic, for complete organiza- 
tions in their-camps to meet emergencies of 
troops withdrawn August 1. 

Suggested that different Protective Asso- 
ciations and Workmen’s Leagues appeal to 
governor in strong communications asking 
that they be deputized under Bisbee plan and 
that deputizations by sheriffs have state 
wide scope, thus providing strong organiza- 
tion in each county of men known to be 
loyal, whereas state reserve call would in- 
clude many disloyal I. W. W., making less 
reliable, more unwieldy body for quick as- 
semblage at any given point in state. Too 
much stress, it seems cannot be put upon 
need for immediate preparedness in fullest 
possible measure for protection of home 
camps by loyal home organizations. This 
plan would also avert drawing of many men 
from work and home communities, where 
needed, to serve in state reserves. 

The situation in the Warren district pre- 
sents these prominent features: No sem- 
blance of remnant of strike; men remaining 
since the clean-up working together as never 
before; feeling of brotherhood exists exceed- 
ing previous ties of unionism; men are in 
closer harmony with managements than ever 
before; feel that it is up to them to keep all 
disturbers and bad influences from among 
them. _ Politically it is the death knell to 
radicalism in state, county and municipal 
politics. It will be felt over the State both as 
affecting employment and government to 
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high advantage. Believed that with care in 
handling it will revolutionize conditions in 
state and minimize danger of labor troubles 
for many years. 

Mines of Warren district have over 70 
per cent former normal forces underground; 
surface is near normal. Investigating Com- 
mittee Citizens Protectiye Association ex- 
amines all men seeking work. If found with 
clean records they go to Workmen’s League 
committee for final examination. If passed, 
they get rustling cards. Every care is taken 
to see that no bad ones slip back. Men un- 
able to produce satisfactory credentials are 
told the time of leaving of next train. It is 
seen that they go aboard. No resistance has 
been met. Suspects watched since deporta- 
tion day are taken before examining com- 
mittee daily and if not passed are told to 
take next train, and do. Committee captured 
I. W. W. membership list in I. W. hall day 
of raid. It has been of great assistance. 
Watching of trains and autos is to be con- 
tinued permanently. Passport system has 
been adopted, passports issuing from Doug- 
las Chamber of Commerce. Stage lines re- 
quire these. Many I. W. W. unable to get 
in here are roving state. Close watch and 
immediate application vagrancy laws with 
enforced labor is urged at all junction points. 

Information is that if demand for recogni- 
tion of union should be dropped at Globe a 
speedy settlement might be made. Matters 
seem moving toward dropping demand, but 
news of troop withdrawals August 1, as now 
proposed by government, will probably dis- 
rupt this trend. It would be possible, were 
demand dropped, to put back only loyal 
Americans. Clifton and Morenci report no 
change. At Jerome, tabling of strike de- 
mands appears to be permanent for period of 
war. McCluskey is still there, however, and 
a menace wherever he is. Donnelley was at 
Douglas this week stirring up crafts to strike. 
Gave false name, claiming to be traveling 
man, and managed to get into Bisbee on 
stage for conference Rosa McKay. Donnelly 
arrested Phoenix Thursday but will furnish 
bond and continue activities. Is worst one 
loose in state today. Officers here had 
planned to catch and deport him, to Columbus. 
Douglas electricians and carpenters turned 
his strike proposals down. Rest of crafts met 
last night and are understood to have fol- 
lowed electricians and carpenters action. 
However, efforts are continuing in the town. 
The latter is ready to follow Bisbee plan the 
instant strike is called. Press comment over 
country has commended Bisbee action and 
denounced strikes in Arizona _ generally. 
Should be helpful in getting Washington to 
change attitude regarding removal of troops. 


W. B. Shackelford, Webb City. Mo., for- 
merly a director of the American Mining Con- 
gress, was in Washington last month on 


matters pertaining to the lead and zinc 
industry. 
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RICE TELLS OF PROGRESS 
OF GOVERNMENT’S WAR WORK 


Says Much Preparatory Work Has Been 
Done Quietly in Washington 


Replying to criticisms of the manner in 
which the war work is being handled by the 
Government departments and by the Coun- 
cil of National Defense, George I. Rice, chief 
mining engineer of the Bureau of Mines, oi- 
fered the following information at a recent 
meeting of the Mining and Metallurgical 
Society : 

“I feel a little doubtful about saying very 
much about the situation at Washington, 
and yet as I am apparently the only man 
here who is connected with any one of the 
bureaus, it is perhaps well to throw what 
little light I can from my limited knowledge 
of the war preparations, and it may be it 
will develop at least some points for 
discussion. 

“To those of you who perhaps do not know 
much about the scope of the work of the 
Bureau of Mines, with which I am con- 
nected, it might be well to explain so you 
will understand my viewpoint. The bureau, 
which is in the Department of the Interior, 
has five divisions—(1) mining investigations 
and safety measures, (2) metallurgy, (3) 
fuels, (4) mineral technology, and (5) petro- 
leum. Such information as I have is that 
derived from being in charge of the work in 
the firstnamed division. I may add that 
until recently Congress has not appropriated 
funds for metal mining to any extent, except 
on the accident side, so that whole stress of 
the bureau’s investigations in underground 
work has been laid on the accident side. 

“Now, with this preliminary, I am going to 
talk to you rather as an individual than as 
an official. Necessarily, without prying into 
things, one picks up considerable informa- 
tion and gets different viewpoints by hearing 
what others say. I have been away from 
Washington for some days, and haven't had 
the opportunity to read what was said at 
the previous meeting regarding the relation 
and work of the mining engineers and the 
metallurgist to the Government. 

“I believe there is a great deal of good 
work going on quietly for preparedness, both 
in and out of Washington, among scientists 


and engineers, which does not appear in the 


newspapers and journals. 

“It became quite apparent to Director 
Manning, of the bureau, some time ago that 
there was need of having the names of the 
engineers, metallurgists and chemists of the 
country properly listed and grouped. That 
need was brought home to the bureau from 
many sources, inquiries from the War and 
Navy departments and Advisory Committee, 
so with the approval and help of the respe~- 
tive national societies it hurriedly prepared 
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and: sent out forins” to every known mining 
engineer, metallurgist and chemist, contain.. 
ing detailed inquiries. The thought was not 
primarily to find out the availability of tech 
nical men for military service at the front, 
which some supposed and consequently criti- 
cized, the age of each man was merely inci- 
dental information. The statistical work has 
been very great, and Mr. A. H. Fay, the 
bureau’s statistician, and who is a mining 
engineer, formerly connected with Mr. In- 
galls’ journal, has had to turn his entire sta- 
tistical forcee—not a large one—in addition to 
some field men from my division, on this 
work; and he is very nearly overwhelmed 
by the magnitude of the job of classifying 
many thousands of names. The intention is 
to classify every man by his various experi- 
ences, which means, in some cases, that his 
name appears in six or seven different card 
indexes. So this makes a general directory 
for the technical men of the country, and I 
may say it has been very useful already; for 
example, in getting explosive chemists, of 
whom there aren’t so many, for the Bureau 
o. Mines and the Bureau of Ordnance. 

“In the War Department I hear there has 
been a great deal of difficulty on account of 
more or less necessary formality in getting 
men from private life appointed as reserve 
officers. One of the chiefs in the Ordnance 
Bureau referred to the fact that he was in 
touch with a large number of chemists who 
were very anxious to do their ‘bit’ to come 
into that bureau, and he was very anxious 
to get them, but there were delays due to 
the civil service requirements, although the 
Civil Service Commission was well disposed. 

“Speaking as a private citizen, I think the 
country has shamefully neglected military 
requirements during the last two years, when 
we ought to have been preparing thoroughly. 
Last January some of the Government bu- 
reaus, including the Bureau of Mines, under- 
took an internal census or review of what 
each might be able to do in the event of 
war. In the case of the Bureau of Mines the 
pians and suggested ideas thus gathered were 
submitted by Director Manning to the Na- 
tional Research Council through Dr. Wal- 
cott, chairman of the Military Committee. 

“Now, one of the things in which I was 
deeply interested was an inquiry regarding 
gases. As may be some of you know, the 
bureau has given a great deal of attention to 
the question of self-contained breathing ap- 
paratus and the physiological effect of mine 
gases, and I think perhaps the bureau in 
these matters has, through its advantages, 
been in the lead. Prior to this, from time to 
time, representatives of the bureau have been 
called in for consultation by bureaus of the 
War and Navy departments. 

“The National Research Council approved 
the research into gases, following the declara- 
tion of war on Germany, and a main com- 
mittee was appointed, the director of the 
Rureau of Mines being chairman, and having 
on it representatives of the army and navy. 
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The committee included some prominent 


chemists from private life. This committee 
then appointed a well-known gas chemist, 
formerly connected. with the Bureau of 
Mines, to take charge of the investigations, 
with other prominent chemists and physiol- 
ogists, including the consulting physiologist 
of the bureau. Many of these men gave up 
important positions to take up this Govern- 
ment work at éither no salary or a nominal 
salary. The ,committee is taking up the 
whole subject of noxious gases for offensive 
and defensive warfare, which embraces the 
development of gas masks and all things 
which go--with it.’ When this working com- 
mittee had been organized my duty in that 
matter had*-been done beyond cooperation 
in testing masks, etc. 

“Many. of the-universities and technical 
schoolsé have offefed the free services of 
their chemists and laboratories, and as the 
buréau had limited funds, excepting what 
gveré specifically alloted, this has had splen- 
@id results, as otherwise little could have 
béen done for months until after appropria- 


tions had been made to the military branches, 


and that delay might have been serious. 
Through . these offers a large number of 
qWemists in all parts of the country are at 
work—over a hundred chemists and physi- 
ologists, the last I heard—and other men who 
were specializing in certain things. It is 
perfectly evident that all work has to. be 
handled very secretly and quietly, so that to 
separate groups of men separate problems 
are being parceled out, and the final result 
will be known only to the army and the navy. 

“In connection with the use of noxious 
gases in warfare, I was very much interested 
in conversing with some members of the 
British Commission sent over here, and from 
them and also from other sources I learned 
of the extensiveness of the technical research 
and organization required since the gases 
were first introduced by the Germans’ in 
warfare. 

“A prominent medical officer described the 
first attack when gases were first used on 
the front by the Germans in 1915. It hap- 
pened in his district, and he spoke of some 
of the horrors of strong men, chiefly Cana- 
dians, coming back clutching at their throats, 
foaming at the mouth, and dropping down 
at the roadside. When the gas cloud first 
came over they thought it was a mere joke, 
but they soon learned to the contrary, and 
the effect was disastrous for a time. That 
afternoon they happened to capture a Ger- 
man who’ had a mask. The German soldiers 
had been provided with them in case the gas 
blew back. In fact, there is evidence many 
of these masks were made long before the 
war. On questioning the prisoner’ and by 
making such observations as he could, the 
officer concluded the gases the Germans had 
used was chlorine, and he sent out automo- 
bile parties gathering up all the cheesecloth 
and similar material, even ladies’ lingerie, 
for 20 miles back from the front to make up 
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into masks; also getting cooking soda and 
other suitable alkalies for saturating the 
cloth. That night they had all the French 
women in the region working at these crude 
masks. These did fairly well for a very 
brief time, until there was time to get masks 
made more scientifically. 

“The British government called in some 
of the most eminent men, among others Dr. 
Haldane, who, I suppose, is perhaps the lead- 
ing man in the world on the subject of phys- 
iological effect of gases, and he, among many 
other eminent scientists, gathered together, 
formed a staff of civilian chemists in Eng- 
land, a research department, cooperating 


-with a large staff of field technologists, be- 


cause the war became more and more com- 
plicated, a game of wits. The Germans, after 
a while, began to vary the gases. They'd 
use sometimes a gas comparatively harmless 
and suddenly shift it to something else. Now, 
the earlier gas attacks were chiefly made 
with chlorine, which the ordinary masks, 
saturated with alkali, would protect against;. 
but later on they began to use some of the 
more complicated gases, among others 
phosgeni, and then these primitive masks 
would no longer serve the purpose, so they 
have had to discard them or keep them in 
reserve. The British now have what they 
call the box mask, the box being after the 
erder of the regenerator of the well-known 
Mine-rescue apparatus. Of course, the latter 
would be far more effective, but is too heavy 
and complicated to supply hundreds of thou- 
sands to the troops, for every man at the 
front must have one, and even civilians for 
10 miles behind the front should be supplied. 
They are constantly working to improve the 
masks. In the field there are chemists at- 
tached to the military staff and the different 
divisions, and so on down the line, until they 
even have’men in each company who gather 
the samples of gases to see what changes in 
the character of the gases the enemy is 
making. 

“New recruits have to be systematically 
trained in using the masks. A minute’s de- 
lay in putting them on might be very seri- 
ous. Drills are given before the troops are 
sent to the front in the use of masks in gas- 
filled trenches. In the trenches at the battle 
line there are signals to give notice when 
the gas clouds are given off bv the enemv, 
as there is little sound; just a hissing of the 
gas issuing from nozzles, if it can be heard 
at all. The use of gases in shells is becom- 
ing more prevalent now on both sides, be- 
cause, repugnant as it is, the allies have had 
to fight fire with fire, and some of you may 
have seen a British publication which has 
just been issued, a reprint of which has been 
issued by the Department of Labor, relating 
to the methods of handling gas-making ma- 
terials in the munition plants, because some 
of the gases are extremely deadly. Just as 
an illustration, the other day in one of the 
laboratories they had a hottle of some gas 
with a glass stopper, which seemed tight, 
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yet must have leaked a little, and they had 
several men who worked in the room very 
sick for a while. One of them had his throat 
very much affected for several days. It can 
be said this important work on gases is, I 
think, in very good hands, as I think you 
will ultimately find out; but you will appre- 
ciate that inquiry has got to be kept very 
quiet, hence I have given no names. How- 
ever, if any of you have any suggestions to 
make to any member of the noxious gas 
committee or to the director of the Bureau 
of Mines, they will reach the right place. 
“Another work with which I have had a 
little to do, and which concerns the industry 


this society represents, is the question of the. 


control of explosives other than for military 
purposes. My knowledge of it started as an 
outgrowth of a conversation I had with my 
friend, Colonel Aultman, until recently of 
the War College, now of General Pershing’s 
staff, which was followed by a conference by 
Director Manning, Dr. Charles E. Monroe 
and myself with General Kuhn, head of the 
War College. The latter thought the Bureau 
of Mines should take charge of the matter, 
which had already been suggested by the 
Bureau of Ordnance of the War Department, 
because three-fourths of commercial explo- 
sives are used in mining and quarrying. Sub- 
sequently a meeting was held with General 
Crozier, Chief of Ordnance, at which a num- 
ber of military men and representatives of 
the» explosives manufacturers were present. 
There was general agreement that there 
should be control of explosives. Reports 
were coming in of cases of stealing of explo- 
sives, in some instances in large quantities, 
and evidently for purposes such as wreckage 
of bridges and wreckage of plants. Now, this 
country, as you know, never attempted any 
control of explosives, although it has been 
done in other countries. There were very 
elaborate laws issued in Great Britain in 
1875, so elaborate that at the beginning of 
the war they only needed to make a few 
extensions to these and they still fit under 
war conditions. 

“At that meeting Colonel Dunn, of the 
Bureau of Explosives, representing the rail- 
roads, and whose decrees are made effective 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, was 
present. There was some little question as 
to what department of the Government 
should handle the matter. The military 
people didn’t want to undertake it, because 
they had their hands full. The Bureau of 
Mines, on account of the testing of explo- 
sives, especially, of course, for coal mines, 
and also testing materials for other purposes, 
seemed to be perhaps the best agency. Ac- 
cordingly a bill was introduced in the House 
as a result of that conference by Dr. Foster, 


chairman of the Mines and Mining Commit- 


tee. and hearings were held. 

“The general intent of the bill is that the 
President is to issue a proclamation, which 
applied only in time of war, to the effect 
that the Government will supervise and con- 
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trol the manufacture, distribution and use 
of explosives and placing the supervision un- 
der the director of the Bureau of Mines. It 
didn’t cover the transportation, because the 
transportation was already covered by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The bill 
calls for an appropriation of $250,000 to carry 
it into effect. That seems like a large sum of 
money, but, on the other hand, the Dupont 
Company stated that if they put guards at 
all their magazines they estimated it would 
cost them a million dollars a year to do so. 
Remember, there are 48 States and Alaska to 
cover, and there are probably two million 
persons that handle explosives more or less 
regularly throughout the country—miners, 
quarrymen, tunnelers, excavators and farm- 
ers. It is a great big task. 

“The bill calls for use of the Governmental, 
State and municipal agencies and the em- 
ployment of other persons to handle matters 
expeditiously. Colonel Dunn made a very 
valuable suggestion at that conference, which, 
it is expected, will be followed if the measure 
is carried through, namely, that in the more 
remote communities, as in many mining com- 
munities, that patriotic citizens be relied 
upon; that is to say, if it is a mine, to ask 
the superintendent of the mine and two or 
three other locally prominent men to form a 
committee to handle and best arrange for 
licensing and control of the use of explosives 
in their neighborhood. 

“The most difficult cases to control are in 
the agricultural districts, because farmers 
are now using considerable amounts of ex- 
plosives for blasting, planting and various 
other purposes, and there, again, the Govern- 
ment will have to rely largely on volunteer 
safety committees. It will be proposed to 
license all who manufacture, have possession 
of, and distribute explosives. Letters have 
passed through my hands which fully indi- 
cate the necessity of this measure. There 
was a letter the day I came away from the 
sheriff of one of the most important industrial 
counties in the country, saying a very large 
quantity of explosives had disappeared irom 
a magazine and calling upon the owning 
company to properly guard it. There have 
been many cases of that sort, and I some- 
times fear we are liable to hear from it in 
the future blowing up of bridges, railroads 
and plants. 

“Another matter I may mention which 
will be of special interest to members relates 
to sources of supply for sulphuric acid. My 
friend, Mr. C. H. McDowell, who is or has 
been president of the Fertilizer Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, became concerned about the 
scarcity of raw material for making sulphuric 
acid. As probably most all of you know, the 
great fertilizer manufacturing plants are 
scattered along the Atlantic seaboard, and 
hitherto those along the coast have relied 
for sources of material on the Spanish pyrite. 
Now, the Spanish pyrite isn’t coming in. 
Shipping is scarce, and the British govern- 
ment is reluctant to let those boats returning 
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empty from the Mediterranean visit a dan- 
gerous zone and lose four or five days, and 
for that reason stocks are being depleted. 
According to the fertilizer people, there will 
be scarcity by fall if native material was not 
available. Accordingly, hurry calls are going 
out for the development of pyrite deposits 
in this country. It is not so much a ques- 
tion of ultimate scarcity, for the country has 
supplies, only they are either remote or re- 
quire development. There are, of course, 
certain large sources of native sulphur in 
Louisiana and Texas, but it is not desirable 
to draw too heavily on the stocks, and prices 
have been going up, which necessarily af- 
fects the cost of fertilizer, and in turn raises 
the cost of crops in those parts of the country 
requiring fertilizer. 

“There are other interesting questions com- 
ing up. I understand the nitrates made arti- 
ficially are not so suitable for fertilizing pur- 
poses, and am told that it has not been acci- 
dental that the crops in Germany have been 
scant; but the fact is that Chilean nitrate, 
as an ingredient in the fertilizer, advances the 
crop two or three weeks, and this in an 
important question where the season is short, 
as in Germany. That question for this coun- 
try, of course, goes back to shipping. 

“What the mining engineers can do to help 
in a military way is a matter of general in- 
terest to this society. I discussed with one 
of the British engineer officers of the com- 
mission the use of tunnels for communicat- 
ing trenches, but learned they were chiefly 
used for sapping operations; that the trench 
lines were advancing too fast to use tunnels. 
Of course, there are special uses of shallow 
shafts and tunnels, and then there are exca- 
vation, haulage, timbering, drainage and ven- 
tilation problems which so concern the min- 
ing engineers. He spoke of some interesting de- 
tails of sapping operations and the use of ex- 
plosives and gas from counter saps by the 
enemy. In such matters it looks to me as if 
there was some opportunity for the mining 
engineer to help. One of the men talked 
about having been kept out of his sapping 
operations for two days by gas, which, it was 
alleged, had been forced in by the Germans 
through the ground, and he couldn’t get into 
his tunnel because he only had a hand fan 
and a small pipe. On the other hand, 
noisy machinery cannot be used, for obvious 
reasons. 

_ “Referring to the proposal of Messrs. Corn- 
ing and Thomson to send over a volunteer 
force of mining engineers and miners to re- 
habilitate the Fren-h mines of northern 
France, I had the opportunity of visiting 
those mines in 1908 and 1911, especially 
mines north of Arras and in the vicinity of 
Lens. Lens has been one of the largest cen- 
ters of by-product coking. In 1911, when I 
was there, they were making use of their 
surplus gas to produce electric power on a 
large scale, using it on the canals in the 
vicinity for towing, and it was transmitted as 
far as 110 miles in the direction of Paris. It 
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was aimed to enlarge and extend the power 
lines to Paris. The farthest permanent line 
of advance of the Germans in the Pas de 
Calais field extended through Liévin, north 
from Arras. The latter city is south of the 
coal basin. My friend, Mr. Léon, formerly 
chief engineer of the Pas de Calais district, 
who has since died in London, had written 
me that his house and office in Arras were 
leveled, as was the beautiful city hall and 
most other buildings. The so-called interna- 
tional coal dust gallery and testing station 
at Liévin were in the hands of the Germans. 
The Liévin mines are now within the French 
lines, but probably still under bombardment. 
The surface plants are probably destroyed, 
and underground destruction in them and 
the mines at Lens would probably come 
through the blasting down of the shaft and 
gallery linings. Their system of mining the 
coal is virtually long-wall; they don’t employ 
the pillar systems which obtain in this coun- 
try. The shafts are sunk down through vari- 
ous coal beds, and the levels are driven at 
right angles to the strike; that is, across the 
dipping strata. They pick up the beds where 
they can. It is a very complicated system 
of folds. If the Germans do their destructive 
work as thoroughly when they abandon the 
mines near Lens as they have elsewhere, they 
will probably blast out the linings and let 
in water and quicksand. Some of the shafts 
were sunk through water bearing strata by 
the cementation process and some by the 
freezing process.” 

Mr. Johnson. Mr. Rice, you speak of gas. 
Has there been any attempt to use carbon 
monoxide? 

Mr. Rice. Yes, it has been suspected this 
has been, and that is one of the things the 
chemists are busy on at the present time—to 
find some means of combating that by masks. 

Mr. Johnson. That is one of the most 
deadly gases. There is only one think I know 
that is effective, and that is carbonic 
ammonia. 

Mr. Rice. I heard of a curious thing the 
Germans were trving to use for an absorptive 
—making use of the affinity of blood cor- 
puscles for CO. It was reported that they 
were using dessicated blood of cattle. and 
the intention was to saturate that dessicated 
blood with water when necessary to use, and 
in breathing through it the CO would be 
absorbed. It doesn’t seem very feasible, and 
preliminary trials in this country have not 
indicated that the method is effective. 


“Story of Iron” Forthcoming 


As a general basis for public understanding of 
the iron industry, and to serve in answerin: 
many of the questions coming to the Bureau o! 
Mines from all sides regarding the fundamentals 
of the industry as a whole, a popular report, 
entitled “‘ The Story of Iron,” has been practically 
completed and will be ready for distribution 
in a few months.—Van. H. Manning, in the 
Bureau of Mines Yearbook. 
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EDWIN S. BOALICH JOINS 
CALIFORNIA STATE BUREAU 


Photo by Harris & Ewing 
EDWIN S. BOALICH 


Edwin S. Boalich, who has been connected 
with the Bureau of Mines for a number of 
years as the assistant to the chief mining en- 
gineer, has resigned to accept a position prof- 
fered him by the California State Mining Bu- 
reau. Mr. Boalich made a splendid record at 
the Bureau of Mines. He now goes into a 
field where he will have even a better oppor- 
tunity to be of service to the mining industry. 
He is a mining engineer of ability. He is 
filled with initiative which is coupled with 
splendid balance. 

Mr. Boalivh’s position here has been filled 
by B. O. Pickard, who previously was con- 
nected with the Pittsburgh station of the 
Bureau. 


HIGH SILVER SPURS ROCHESTER 
TO HEAVY PRODUCTION 


Full advantage is being taken of the present 
price of silver by the operators in the Roches- 
ter district of Nevada. Conditions are very 
favorable to a large increase in production, 
Adolf Knopf reports after having made a 
geological study of a portion of that camp. 
Plenty of labor is available and the district 
has the advantage of having an abundance of 
electric power. 
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COMMERCE COMMISSION 
RULES IN COAL CASE 


Rates to Central Freight Association Terri- 
tory Subject of Important Decision 


The cases before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission involving rates on bituminous 
coal to Central Freight Association territory 
have been decided. These cases, consolidated 
for hearing, involve: (1) the reasonableness 
and nondiscriminatory character of rates on 
bituminous coal from the Ohio mining dis- 
tricts to that portion of Central Freight As 
sociation territory which is described and 
delimited in the report as “affected” terri- 
tory; (2) the reasonableness and nondiscrim- 
inatory character of rates from the Ohio min- 
ing districts and from districts in Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, West Virginia, Virginia, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee, collectively _re- 
ferred to in the report as the “Crescent,” to 
certain interior cities in Michigan; (3) the 
propriety and reasonableness of increased 
rates proposed to be made effective from the 
Crescent to affected territory; (4) the proper 
relation of the rates, or the measure of the 
differential, to be observed between the rates 
from the Ohio and “inner Crescent” districts 
to affected territory; (5) the proper relation 
of rates, or the measure of the differential, 
to be observed between the rates from the 
Connellsville district in Pennsylvania and 
the Pittsburgh and other competitive dis- 
tricts in Pennsylvania; (6) the question 
whether or not the rates from the Pocahontas 
district in West Virginia to Canton, Ohio, 
should be the same as to Cleveland, Ohio. 

Upon consideration of all the facts of 
record, held: 

1. That the rates under attack from the 
Ohio districts to affected territory are not 
unreasonable, unduly preferential, or preju- 
dicial. 

2. That the rates under attack from the 
Ohio and Crescent districts to the interior 
cities in Michigan are not unreasonable, but 
that they are unduly prejudicial against the 
interior Michigan cities and unduly prefer- 
ential of Toledo, Ohio. 

3. That the respondents have sustained the 
burden cast upon them by the statute to 
justify the proposed rates from the Crescent 
to affected territory, and from certain dis- 
tricts in the Crescent to Columbus, Ohio. 

4. That the adjustment of rates on bitumi- 
nous coal, based upon a differential of 25 
cents per ton between the rates from the 
Ohio and inner Crescent districts to affected 
territory is, and for the future will be, un- 
duly prejudicial to the Ohio districts and 
unduly prejudicial of the inner Crescent dis- 
tricts to the extent that the differential be- 
tween the said Ohio and inner Crescent dis- 
tricts is less than 40 cents per ton, and that 
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for the future it will be unduly prejudicial 
to the inner Crescent districts and unduly 
preferential of the Ohio districts to the ex- 
tent that said differential is more than 40 
cents per ton. 

5. That (a) the rates from the Connells- 
ville district should not exceed the rates from 
the Pittsburgh district to the portion of Cen- 
tral Freight Association territory described 
in the report; (b) that the Connellsville dis- 
trict is not entitled to as low rates as the 
Pittsburgh district to that portion of af- 
fected territory described in the report as 
the Valleys and the Cleveland territory, but 
that the rates from the Connellsville district 
tc Youngstown Ohio, and points taking the 
same rates and to Cleveland, Ohio, and cer- 
tain other points should not exceed the rates 
contemporaneously in effect from the Pitts- 
burgh district by more than 8 cents and 6 
cents per ton, respectively. 

6. That the proposed rates from the Poca- 
hontas district to Canton, Ohio, on the same 
basis as Cleveland, Ohio, have been justified. 

7. That in determining the reasonableness 
of increased rates under a general group ad- 
justment, in which a number of carriers par- 
ticipate, consideration should be given to the 
several lines serving the group, not alone to 
the line having the most favorable financial 
condition or which can handle the traffic at 
the lowest expense. 

8. That the gradual extension of the Pitts- 
burgh basis of rates to the later developed 
and more remote districts of the inner Cres- 
cent has been without proper consideration 
of transportation conditions or costs and has 
resulted in undue prejudice -to the Ohio 
districts. 

9. That in a proceeding of investigation 
and suspension, the general public has an 
interest; and the fact that respondents dur- 
ing a proceeding of investigation and suspen- 
sion shift their original ground of justification 
is not material. The commission must give 
consideration to all the material facts of 
record. 

10. That respondents in readjusting their 
rates in conformity to the holdings herein 
may not increase any dis*riminations now 
existing by reason of fourth section depar- 
tures in respect of which the commission has 
entered no order. 

11. That reparation must be denied. 


Use Permissible Explosives 


In Indiana, permissible explosives are used 
exclusively in two mines, one of which is in 
Sullivan County and the other in Knox 
County. These mines represent a total daily 
capacity of 5,000 tons and are thoroughly 
modern. Permissible explosives were intro- 
duced when the screen-coal basis of payment 
was in force. The results obtained have been 
entirely satisfactory—Van. H. Manning, in 
the Bureau of Mines Yearbook. 
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EXPERIMENTAL NITRATE 
PLANTS TO BE BUILT 


Secretary of War Announces That $4,000,000 
of Appropriation Will Be Used at this 
Time 


The Interdepartmental Nitrate Board, com- 
posed of Secretaries Baker, Lane and Hous- 
ton, has made a report to President Wilson 
concerning the establishment of the govern- 
mental nitrate plant provided for in the Na- 
tional Defense Act. The report which is not 
yet and may never be available for publica- 
tion is chiefly devoted to a statement as to 
sites available for such a plant and as to 
what process o: manufacture shall be 
adopted, although the report comes to no 
definite decision on either point. The 
striking feature of the report is that the Gov- 


-ernment must spend $4,000,000 in experiment- 


ing before it can decide intelligently how to 
spend properly the $20,000,000 provided by 
Congress for this nitrate plant. The only 
constructive work done thus far in the matter 
is the work of the board of Army Engineers 
which examined about 270 sites, only eleven 
of which are named in the report in the fol- 
lowing order of preference: Black Warrior 
River and Muscle Shoals, Alabama; Knox- 
ville; New River, Va.; Ohio River at Louis- 
ville; Chattahooche River in Alabama and 
Georgia; Cartersville and Rome, Ga.; Co- 
lumbia, S. C.; Augusta, Ga.; complete steam 
plant for nitrate at Wheeling, W. Va. 

The conclusions set out in the report are 
that at present no permanent plant be es- 
tablished and that experiments in the cyanide 
and synthetic processes should be ccnducted 
and that all the circumstances point to New 
River, Va., and the Upper Holston, near 
Knoxville, as places for such experiments; 
that $4,000,000 should be set aside for such 
experiments and the question of permanent 
location should await decision as to experi- 
ments on cost and processes. The report 
sets forth that the center of nitrate consump- 
tion is in the southwest corner of North 
Carolina. 

The are system of making nitrates is found 
objectionable as requiring immense water 
power and waste. 

Among the factors that were taken into 
consideration in the selection of the loca- 
tions were: proximity to the center of de- 
mand for the products, such as fertilizer and 
munitions; the water power and the expense 
involved in developing it; accessibility to 
raw materials, such as coal, coke and lime, 
labor and climatic conditions. 

The Warrior River would produce 79,000 
horsepower for twenty-four-hour period and 
could be increased to 100,000 horsepower by 
an auxiliary steam plant during the dry 
season. The cost would be $91 per horse- 
power for the installation: raw material is 
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convenient and labor conditions excellent. 
The time in which plant could “be constructed 
represents a minimum as compared with 
other sites. Muscle Shoals would develop 
60,000 horsepower at a cost of $267 per horse- 
power complete installation and it would 
require five years to complete the improve- 
ment. The Knoxville site would produce 
644,000 horsepower at a cost of $200 per 
horsepower. New River, 100,000 horsepower 
at $160 per horsepower; Ohio River at Louis- 
ville, 100,000 horsepower at $95 per horse- 
power; Chattahooche, 70,600 horsepower at 
$100 per horsepower, and Cartersville, 35,000 
horsepower at $210 per horsepower. 

The Secretary of War authorized this state- 
ment on July 16: 

“By direction of the President, certain plants 
will be immediately constructed for the pro- 
duction of nitrates from atmospheric nitrogen. 
The plants to be constructed do not involve 
the use of water power, but use a process 
which is a modification of processes pre- 
viously known. The total expenditure in- 
volved in these projects is about four million 
dollars. Nothing further can be said at this 
time about the process or the location of the 
works which are to be constructed. Of the 
total amount appropriated by Congress, 
namely, twenty million dollars, substantially 
sixteen million dollars remains undesignated 
as tp its expenditure by the President. The 
Committee, consisting of the Secretaries oi 
War, Interior and Agriculture, to which the 
President referred the question of the selec- 
tion of a site or sites for the development of 
water power, has made no report to the Presi- 
dent on that subject, but is engaged in the 
making of further engineering studies, and the 
subject is temporarily closed to further dis- 
cussion by localities and communities de- 
siring to be considered as possible sites for the 
plants.” 


COMMISSIONER COLVER EXPLAINS 
GOVERNMENT POOLING PLAN 


Pooling of all coal, as suggested by the 
Federal Trade Commission, was explained 
and defended by Commissioner Colver at the 
meeting of the producers of smokeless coal 
as follows: 

“The Federal Trade Commission has sug- 
gested and is urging that this coal situation 
be met by a pool in the hands of the Fed- 
eral Government. Of course, the first an- 
swer, and the one I have heard, is that you 
can’t put all these different coals into the 
same pot. All coal isn’t alike. But no one 
has suggested that. Our idea is to create as 
many pools as there are qualities of coal. It 
is the most sensible thing to do as a business 
proposition. Take you men here who can 
produce this particular kind of coal and 
figure the cost of production of each one of 
you and the tonnage of each of you. Take 
all the figures—cost of production, mainte- 
nance, return for capital, and so on—take 
those figures and add them together and 
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divide by the number of tons, and say, ‘That 
is a fair average price.’ Well, it is, perhaps. 
But all the fellows whose cost oi production 
is above that price are asked to get less 
money. I am not for that. Then there is 
a second alternative. Get the cost of the 
highest cost man; add, perhaps, a war-time 
profit to that, and get a figure and say, ‘That 
is fair; we will pay that.’ What about the 
low cost fellow, then? You are making him 
a present of the difference. Well, you say, 
get that back by excess profit tax. From 
whom? From him? No; from the man he 
sells his coal to. The man you take the ex- 
cess profits from isn’t taxed. You are taxing 
the man he sold to at such a high price as 
to make the excess profit. 

“So I have suggested that we should take, 
say, fifty operators who are going to supply 
the tonnage required and make a survey of 
the exact cost of the production in each of 
your fifty operations and find how many tons 
each will produce and pay each of you then 
your cost and an equal, fair profit per ton, so 
that each man will make the same profit. I 
know that in that case the man with the 
good mines will say, ‘That is taking some of 
my velvet away from me and giving it to 
the man with a mine I wouldn’t be caught 
dead with. That is true; but you must re- 
member this is war. And it you apply this 
rule the Government will known just what 
it has paid for the coal; ‘the average price. 
6y multiplying the tonnage of each portion 
by the price of each portion, adding them 
together, and dividing by the total number 
of tons, you will get the average price. Mer- 
chants pool every ‘time they buy their goods. 
Now, if we take all the coal of all the opera- 
tions in the United States and pay every- 
body his full production costs and add a 
fair and just profit, the same profit to each, - 
quality considered, and let the Government 
then pay each operator for his tonnage at his 
own particular price, and distribute that to 
the industries of the United States, to the 
people of the United States, and to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, at the average 
uniform price, quality considered, then you 
have it. Speaking for myself, I don’t see 
why the Government of the United States 
should have any especial price. I can’t see 
any difference between these beautiful build- 
ings that we see grouped about this wonder- 
ful city and the little farmhouse out on the 
prairie. That is just as much a Government 
building as this, because it houses an Ameri- 
can citizen, and this houses an American 
office holder. That is all the difference. And 
I want to tell you that the United States, as 
a whole, rich and poor together, can pay just 
as big a price for anything it wants as any 
individual in the United States can pay. 
That is self-evident. 

“But going back to the question of allot- 
ments. If we take this coal you are going 
to offer today and settle with you as indi- 
viduals, and each one accepts his allotment, 
and you others who are not called upon to 
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give your coal come on and fill the void in 
the local market, it is all done, all over, no 
harm done; and you can wait with perfect 
confidence that the United States won’t cheat 
‘ vou. You needn’t be afraid to trust the 
United States with a ton of coal. The retail 
dealer gives the washwoman credit when she 
needs it, and the operator certainly will turn 
over his coal when the Government needs 
it and wants it. And I know the operator 
will get his money.” (Applause.) 


IMPORTANT GEOLOGICAL 
CONCLUSIONS REACHED 
Survey Makes Important Findings as to Oc- 
currence of Manganese in Virginia 


Important geological conclusions have been 
reached by certain members of the Geologi- 
cal Survey, as a result of recent studies of 
the mode of occurrence of manganese de- 
posits in the region east of the Alleghany 
mountains. It has been shown fairly con- 
clusively that most of the manganese ore was 
laid down under several types of structural 
associations during stages of planation of the 
region. During these stages manganese, ori- 
ginally disseminated through the Cambrian 
limestones and the lower Cambrian quartzite, 
was carried to favorable sites of deposition. 
There is also good reason for the belief that 
limestones or possibly some other rocks at 
higher stratigraphic ‘horizons have also 
yielded deposits of ore during the same 
stages of planation. The exact stages of the 
physiographic cycle have not yet been de- 
termined fully and at least one unknown 
quantity is yet to be ascertained as to the 
conditions under which the residuum accu- 
mulated. As far as investigations have pro- 
ceeded, it appears probable that most of the 
deposits are related to one group of plana- 
tion. Further studies of the problem re- 
quiring the services of experienced Appala- 
chian stratigraphers and physiographers now 
are being conducted by the Geological Sur- 
vey. 
Due to the fact that manganese deposits 
are almost invariably close to the surface, 
and to the fact that relatively little equip- 
ment is necessary for its mining, the Govern- 
ment’s specialists are taking a much more 
hopeful view of the domestic manganese 
situation. In fact some of them go so far 
as to say that the needs of the country can 
be met if the necessity should arise. The 
deposits are small but by the dissemination 
of knowledge as to their occurrence, greatly 
increased supplies are likely to continue to 
be produced since the deposits are readily 
available and the simplest kind of sorting, 
picking and washing machinery can be used 
to advantage. There are some deposits suf- 


ficiently extensive to permit of the use of 
steam shovels. 
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WAR MINERALS COMMITTEE 
OUTLINES ACTIVE CAMPAIGN 


William Y. Westervelt of American Insti- 
tute of Mining Engineers Heads New 
Body 


The War Mineral Committee has addressed 
the following to the engineers and geologists 
of the country: 

The war has interrupted the supply of 
many minerals which were normally im- 
ported. In view of present transportation 
conditions, a serious shortage exists in cer- 

etain materials and will soon develop in 
others. 

Some immediate action is imperative. The 
first thing is to take a careful inventory of 
American resources. We must know where 
the ore deposits are, what has hitherto hin- 
dered their utilization, what methods must 
be used, and what equipment will be needed 
if an emergency demands their rapid develop- 
ment. 

Many properties must be re-examined from 
a new point of view, that of present neces- 
sity rather than of normal profit. When the 
shortage is realized, the preliminary steps 
for relief should have been completed. It is 
a necessary and patriotic form of mineral in- 
surance. Will you have a part in it? 

Do not forget that these are war times, and 
that what may have been valueless a year 
ago may be a “life-saver” now; an abandoned 
copper prospect of 1913 might make a suc- 
cessful pyrite mine in 1917. We are fighting 
an autocratic enemy who knows his resources 
to the last pound, and uses them with 
most efficient organization. We have no 
Kaiser, so, each of us must do his share to 
put our Government in the same situation. 
The Government needs your facts. 

Part of this essential information is con- 
tained in the mining reports in your files. 
The following minerals are of special im- 
portance: Pyrite and Pyrrhotite east of the 
Rocky Mountains, Sulphur, Manganese and 
Manganiferous Iron Ore, Lead, Nitrate, 
Chromite, Tin, Nickel, Platinum, Flake 
Graphite, Sheet Mica, and high grade Re- 
fractory Clay. 

Will you submit a list of the reports (or 
the reports themselves, if you prefer) which 
you have on properties and deposits which 
may be of importance under the present ab- 
normal war conditions? Give the date of the 
report, the name of the engineer who made 
it, the type of ore, the precise location of the 
deposit, and its relation to transportation. 
On request, will you loan these reports for 
the use of the War Minerals Committee or 
such appropriate department of the Govern- 
ment as you may specify? Reports will be 

held confidential if you so indicate. Can you 
donate a certain amount of service to the 
further examination of properties which may 
be selected as of greatest importance? Ad- 
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dress the War Minerals Committee, Room 
4241, Interior Department Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The members of this committee, who have 
been designated by their respective organiza- 
tions, are as follows: 

William Young Westervelt, consulting min- 
ing engineer, chairman, representing the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers and 
the Mining and Metallurgical Society of 
America. 

Alfred G. White, mine economist, United 
States Bureau of Mines. 

W. O. Hotchkiss, State geologist of Wiscon- 
sin, representing the Geology Committee of 
the National Research Council and the As 
sociation of State Geologists. 

David White, chief geologist, United States? 
Geological Survey. 

This committee has as its specific purpose 
the consideration of the development of a 
sufficient supply of those minerals of which 
a scarcity now exists or may develop. It is 
intended to promote united action by the 
mining and geological professions as repre- 
sented by Federal and State bureaus and the 
mining societies, and to secure the effective 
service of such individual engineers and geol- 


ogists as desire to be of assistance and whg , 


patriotically volunteer their services. { 


RAILROADS INCREASE COAL 
TONNAGE—FEWER CARS SHORT 


Reports compiled by the Railroads’ War 
Board show that the railroads of the country 
in their cooperative efforts to realize in the 
interest of National Defense the maximum 
of transportation efficiency, have already ef- 
fected an extraordinary improvement in the 
amount of coal handled. 

As its first important official act, the Rail- 
roads’ War Board directed that railroads 
should give preference to the movement of 
eoal. The Board announced, Apri! 26, as a 
reason for this ruling, that, “The welfare of 
the nation and the nation’s defense are abso- 
lutely dependent upon an adequate supply of 
coal for all purposes.” 

Reports to the United States Government, 
just available, show that in June the railroads 
of the country hauled 750,323 cars of bitu- 
minous coal—an increase of 26.2 per cent 
over June last year. 

That the railroads are also providing a 
much more nearly adequate transportation 
service for all classes of freight is dndicated 
by the fact that the unfilled car orders, or 
what is called the “car shortage,” shows a 
reduction on June 30, of nearly 50 per cent 
from the situation on May 1. The unfilled 
car orders on May 1, were 148,627; on June 1, 
they were 106,649, and on June 30, they had 
been reduced to 77,144. 

In this emergency, when the railroads are 
making the utmost effort to give the maxi- 
mum freight service, it is gratifying to the 
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Railroads’ War Board to be able to report 
the fine cooperation they are receiving from 
regulating bodies and shippers in all parts 
of the country. The effect of this coopera- 
tion and effort is to be seen in the foregoing 
statement of results. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY BEGINS 
ITS WEEKLY COAL REPORTS 


Production to be Reported Each Seven 
Days—Reasons Hindering Greater Output 
to be Given. 


Weekly statistics showing what the soft- 
coal miners of the country are doing and why 
they are not doing more are now being col- 
lected by the United States Geological Sur- 
vey under Secretary of the Interior Lane. In 
these strenuous times it is essential that the 
Government, particularly the Committee on 
Coal Production, as well as the general coal- 
consuming. public, be kept informed of ex- 
actly what the mines are bringing forth, and, 
what is more important, what is hindering 
greater output of the basic product, coal. 

In submitting this first weekly report to 
Secretary Lane and the Coal Committee, 
Director Smith, of the Geological Survey, 
states that what has been accomplished in 
the six weeks since this statistical effort was 
begun is largely due to the patriotic and 
prompt cooperation offered by the coal trade 
associations’ secretaries and the operators, 
whether members or nonmembers of associa- 
tions. These figures from all sources are re- 
duced to a comparable basis by a force of 
Statisticians under C. E. Lesher, of the Geo- 
logical Survey, with the immediate purpose 
of showing what factors in each district are 
limiting production and shipments. With 
this information before it, the Committee on 
Coal Production is able to concentrate its 
efforts where the greatest stringency lies— 
whether, as in most localities, the trouble is 
lack of cars or whether it is labor shortage. 
The operators, realizing that their interest 
lies in having this information promptly 
available, their support of the work, although 
it involves additional labor on their part, has 
been prompt and hearty. The first figures 
available give comparision of the first weeks 
of July with two weeks of June and those 
furnished by ‘the already organized trade 
organizations, which represent about 25 per 
cent of the production of the country. Some 
of the important producing districts, particu- 
larly Alabama, West Virginia, parts of Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, and the territory from Texas 
to Iowa, figures from which are not shown 
in this first’ statement, are being rapidly 
organized for this purpose, and have already 
furnished partial information. The weekly 
reports that will follow hereafter will include 
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successively greater tonnage and be more 
representative of the total. : 

The districts covered by this statement 
are distributed over a large producing area, 
and are indicative of what is happening in 
the coal mining industry. A more general 
idea of the total production, but without in- 
dication of the causes of the loss of working 
time at the mines, will be found in the 
monthly bulletins issued by the Geological 
Survey, which are based on the daily, weekly 
and monthly reports furnished by railroads 
originating more than 85 per cent of the coal 
production of the United States, which bul- 
letins are in no way supplanted by these 
weekly studies of the particular causes ham- 
pering greater output at the mines. 

For the three weeks reported the average 
loss was fully one-half million tons, which 
would indicate that the weekly output of 
mines of the whole country is not less than 
two million tons below full-time capacity. 
By far the greatest factor concerned in the 
losses was the inadequate car supply. Thirty- 
one per cent of the total full-time capacity 
of these representative mines was lost be- 
cause the supply of cars at the mine mouth 
was insufficient. Other important causes 
were labor deficiency, crippling the industry 
to 45 per cent of its full-time capacity, and 
mechanical breakdowns within the mines, to 
which losses amounting to 3.2 per cent of 
the full-time output were attributed. No 
mines reporting to the Geological Survey 
mentioned losses because of no market for 
their product. 


MORE COAL FOR NORTHWEST 
TO MOVE THROUGH LAKES 


The Railroads’ War Board took further 
steps today to induce shippers and producers 
to cooperate with the railroads in protecting 
the coal supply in the Northwest during the 
coming winter. The railroads engaged in the 
lake carrying coal and ore trade in the Pitts- 
burgh district are urged by the War Board, 
as a matter of national necessity, to induce 
all coal operators on their lines having con: 


tracts to supply coal to the Northwest via . 


the Lake ports, to load during the remainder 
of the season at least 50 per cent of their 
daily supply of cars for such ports there to 
be transhipped to the Northwest. , 
Chairman Fairfax Harrison of the Rail- 
roads’ War Board, in a message addressed to 
the railroads in the Pittsburgh district, says: 
“Although the railroads have in recent 
months been handling from 23 to 30 per cent 
more coal than in the corresponding months 
of last vear, a smaller proportion has been 
shipped to the Lakes than last year, and, in 
consequence, there is still uncertainty. as to 
whether the Northwest will be supplied with 
sufficient coal to meet its requirements next 
winter. 
“We deem it now, as we did at the begin- 
ning of the Lake season, of the utmost im- 
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portance that every effort should be made by 
the railroads involved to satisfy the require- 
ments of the Northwest for water borne coal. 

“On the statistics of performance so far 
this season, it is apparent that unless efforts 
are renewed and coal is moved at a greater 
rate for the remainder of the season than in 
the past months, the requirements will not 
be satisfied. At the same time the situation 
of ore accumulated at the furnaces in the 
Pittsburgh district for National requirements 
is involved.” 


COLVER WANTS COAL CARS 
OVERLOADED 10 PER CENT 


“The first thing is production. Let us 
have that. Then distribution. Whatever 
the coal men think of me, I have done my 
bit to get you cars. I have done that for 
you, anyhow. (Applause.) So that when 
you have your coal out and we have the 
cars, load the cars; load them full. None of 
this 85 per cent stuff; not even 100 per cent. 
Make it 110 per cent. Make every car carry 
what the law allows. Overload it. Don’t 
reconsign; don’t send your coal farther away 
than you have to. Send your coal to the 
nearest customer; get your cars back, and 
send away some more coal. And practice 
economy all the time. Are we going to run 
up prices here and confuse our efforts so 
that our three billion dollars of Liberty Loan 
will only have the purchasing power of two 
billion dollars. or of one billion dollars and 
then have to pay that three billion dollars? 
Are we going to be satisfied with getting one 
billion dollars, worth of goods and materials 
for our three billion dollars and then have to 
pay the whole three billion dollars back? Is 
that good business? Is that good sense? 
The country at large can’t run the price up 
on the Government without running the 
price uv on itself.”.—Commissioner Colver, in 
serene to the producers of smokeless 
coal. 


MINING REGARDED MORE AND 
MORE AS A REAL BUSINESS 


Probably no year in. the history of the 
United States showed greater progress in the 
mineral. industries than 1916. Although this 
progress was undoubtedly stimulated by the 
war in Europe, which caused extremely high 
prices for some of the metals, yet the fact re- 
mains that mining is being regarded more as a 
business and less as a speculation, and the 
benefits of business methods are becoming 
evident. Practices that were almost universal 
a few years.ago have been largely abolished, 
the mining public has been brought to recog- 
nize the folly of wasteful and dangerous 
methods, and there is a gratifying unanimity 
of opinion in regard to the conservation of 
life and health, as-well as of our mineral re- 
sources. The people of the United States 
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realize more fully than ever before the extent 
and value of the country’s mineral resources 
and the possibilities that await intelligent and 
well-directed efforts at utilization. 

In the past, economic reasons caused de- 
posits of vaiuable metals and industrial ma- 
terials to lie idle; commercial reasons, many 
of them not truly economic, led to the waste 
of valuable constituents in many ores; the 
recovery of minerals from the ground was in 
many cases incomplete and accompanied by 
uncalculated loss; and the treatment of ores 
in mills and smelters saved altogether too low 
a proportion of the metals sought—Van H. 
Manning, in the Bureau of Mines Yearbook. 


HOUSE§EXPLOSIVES BILL 
IS REWRITTEN IN SENATE 


Far-Reaching Powers Are Given to the Bu- 
reau of Mines—Licenses To Be Issued 


The Explosives bill was rewritten in the 
Senate. Practically all of the House bill 
was eliminated and a much more lengthy and 
comprehensive bill was substituted. Much of 
the wording of the Senate bill is employed 
to define terms and to make clear all of the 
bill’s provisions. The more important pro- 
visions of the bill are as follows: 

That from and after thirty days after the 
passage and approval of this act no person 
shall have in his possession or purchase, ac- 
cept, receive, sell, give, barter or otherwise 
dispose or procure explosives, or ingredients, 
except as provided in this act: Provided, 
That the superintendent, foreman, or other 
duly authorized employee, at a mine, quarry 
or other work, may, when licensed so to do, 
sell or issue, at the beginning of a shift, to 
any workman under him, such an amount of 
explosives or ingredients, as may be required 
by that workman in the performance of his 
duties for that shift only, and the workman 
may purchase or accept the explosives, or in- 
gredients, so sold or issued, but the person 
so selling or issuing same shall see that any 
unused explosives, or ingredients, are re- 
turned at the end of the shift, and that no 
explosives, or ingredients, are taken by the 
workman to any point not necessary to the 
carrying on of his duties for that shift. 

That from and after sixty days after the 
passage and approval of this act every per- 
son authorized to sell, issue, or dispose of 
explosives shall keep a complete itemized 
and accurate record, showing each person to 
whom explosives are sold, given, bartered, or 
to whom or how otherwise disposed of, and 
the quantity and kind of explosives, and the 
date of each such sale, gift, barter, or other 
disposition; and this record shall be sworn 
to and furnished to the Director of the Bu- 
reau of Mines, or his authorized representa- 
tives, whenever requested. 

Sec. 10. That the Director of the Bureau of 
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Mines is hereby authorized to issue licenses 
as follows: 

(a) Manufacturer’s license, authorizing the 
manufacture, possession, and sale of explo- 
sives and ingredients. 

(b) Vendor's license, authorizing the pur- 
chase, possession, and sale of explosives of in- 
gredients. 

(c) Purchaser’s license, authorizing the 
purchase and possesion of explosives and in- 
gredients. 

(d) Foreman’s license, authorizing the pur- 
chase and possession of explosives and in- 
gredients, and sale and issuance of explosives 
and ingredients to workmen under the proviso 
to section four above. 

(e) Exporter’s license, authorizing the li- 
censee to export explosives, but no such li- 
cense shall authorize exportation in violation 
of any proclamation of the President issued 
under any act of Congress. 

(f) Importer’s license, authorizing the li- 
censee to import explosives. 

(g) Analyst’s, educator’s, inventor's, and 
investigator’s licenses, authorizing the pur- 
chase manufacture, possession, testing, and 
disposal of explosives and ingredients. 

That the Director of the Bureau of Mines 
is hereby authorized to investigate all ex- 
plosions and fires which may occur or which 
since the commencement of the present war 
have occurred in mines, quarries, factories, 
warehouses, magazines, houses, cars, boats, 
conveyances, and all places in which explo- 
sives or the ingredients thereof are manufac- 
tured, transported, stored, or used, and shall, 
in his discretion, report his findings, in such 
a manner as he may deem fit, to the proper 
Federal or State authorities, to the end that 
if such explosion has been brought about by 
a wilful act the person or persons causing 
such act may be proceded against and 
brought to justice,,or, if said explosion has 
been brought about by accidental means, 
that precautions may be taken to prevent 
similar accidents from occurring. In the 
prosecution of such investigations the em- 
ployees of the Bureau of Mines are hereby 
granted the authority to enter the premises 
where such explosion or fire has occurred, 
to examine plans, books, and papers, to ad- 
minister oaths to, and to examine all wit- 
nesses and persons concerned, without let or 
hindrance on the part of the owner, lessee, 
operator, or agent thereof. 

_ That the Director of the Bureau of Mines 
is hereby authorized to utilize such agents, 
agencies, and all officers of the United States 
and of the several States, Territories, depen- 
dencies, and municipalities thereof, and the 
District of Columbia, in the execution of this 
act, and all agents, and all officers of the 
United States and of the several States and 
Territories, devendencies, and municipalities 
thereof, and the District of Columbia, shall 
hereby have full authority for all acts done 
by them in the execution of this act when 


acting by the direction of the Bureau of 
Mines. 
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OPERATORS HELP WORK OUT 
PLAN TO APPORTION COAL 


Anthracite Men Take Upon Themselves Task 
of Allotting Government Requirements 


Representatives of coal operators of nine- 
teen states, many of whom have not been 
represented before in the Washington con- 
ferences, met in Washington, July 25, in re- 
sponse to telegrams from Chairman Peabody 
of the Coal Production Committee of the 
Council of National Defense. 

The meeting was called in accordance with 
resolutions adopted at ,the conference of 
operators here on July 17 called to arrange 
for distribution of coal for Government use. 
The question of price was not taken up. 

Members of the Coal Production Commit- 
tee pointed out that six of the eight million 
tons of coal required by the Government are 
being drawn from Virginia, West Virignia, 
and Maryland, and said that, in accordance 
with the resolutions passed, at the preceding 
meeting, some plan must be determined 
upon to be later passed on by the members 
of the Cabinet who are on the Council of 
National Defense, whereby all other coal 
producing states shall contribute an equit- 
able share to help the operators in these 
states to supply their regular contracts. A 
Committee of two from each State’s represen- 
tation of seven was appointed to furnish in- 
formation to the Coal Production Committee 
from which some such plan of distribution 
could be arrived at. 

Chairman Peabody said that the anthra- 
cite operators, who are to supply the Gov- 
ernment with 1,200,000 ‘tons of anthracite 
coal for delivery at points in nearly all sec- 
tions of the United States, had held a morn- 
ing meeting and had agreed to take upon 
themselves the entire burden of seeing that 
the Government’s requirements are equitably 
allotted and fully supplied. 


ALUMINUM IN CYANIDE 
SOLUTION IS BEING STUDIED 


The behavior of aluminum in cyanide solutions 
is being investigated by the Bureau, as metallic 
aluminum is used as a precipitant, replacing zinc 
in certain cases, and furthermore, aluminum in 
a soluble form occurs in certain gold and silver 
ores. On account of the fact that there was 
little specific knowledge regarding the behavior 
of aluminum in cyanide solutions, the reactions 
occurring between metallic aluminum and the 
caustic alkalies were investigated, and a partic- 
ular study was made of the ore and pulp from 
the Goldfield Consolidated Mine, Goldfield, 
Nev., as that ore is one of the best examples of 
the occurrence of soluble aluminum salts in a 
precious-metal ore. The aluminum occurs as 
sulphate, and is the result of the decomposition 
of various minerals containing aluminum.—Van 
H. Manning, in the Bureau of Mines Yearbook. 
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STEEL MEN ORDER MANY COPIES 
OF POPULAR TECHNICAL PAPERS 


Practically every big steel company in the 
country has sent in long lists of names of their 
employees to the Bureau of Mines that they 
may be furnished with copies of technical papers 
102 and 136. The latter paper deals with safe 
practices in the operation of blast furnaces. 
The former deals with the conservation of health 
at steel mills. 

Many of the leading men in the steel industry 
have written to the Bureau of Mines com- 
mending the publication of such useful reports. 
Extracts from technical paper 136 follow: 

The Bureau of Mines, which has in the past 
been mainly interested in the reduction of 
deaths by accidents among men connected 
with the mining industries, has broadened its 
scope to include the health of the men and 
has just issued a report on health conserva- 
tion at steel mills. This report, while es- 
pecially prepared for the benefit of the men 
who toil in the great steel mills, contains 
advice of direct value to everyone of the 
30,000,000 workers in the United States and 
also to all employers of labor. 

The issuance of this report is directly due 
to a cooperative agreement entered into by 
Director Van. H. Manning of the Bureau of 
Mines with the Public Health Service, the 
latter service assigning Surgeon J, A. Wat- 
kins to the task. 

“The importance of the prevention of dis- 
ease among workers can be realized from 
the fact that the average loss of time due 
to illness among approximately 30,000,000 
workers in the United States is nine days a 
year,” says Surgeon Watkins. “If medical at- 
tention be estimated at one dollar a day and 
earnings at two dollars a day this loss 
amounts to nearly $880,000,000 annually. 

“The statement that a man whose health 
is below par has a working efficiency below 
par should need no explanation. Efficiency of 
the workman is a subject no operator can 
afford to ignore, for, after all, industrial 
efficiency depends on the man behind the 
machine. Aside then from its humanitarian 
aspects, the prevention of conditions produc- 
tive of ill health is a plain business proposi- 
tion. 

“Health is the workingman’s capital, his 
stock in trade. Without health his earning 
capacity is limited, and those dependent on 
him suffer as well as he. The workingman 
has a right to demand that he be not re- 
quired to work beside men who are diseased 
or mentally deranged. All candidates for em- 
ployment and all men already employed 
should be examined in order that those 
physically or mentally defective may be de- 
tected and given medical attention. More- 
over, a system of medical supervision is 
necessary in order to prevent the introduction 
and spread of infectious or contagious dis- 
eases. Experienced, hard-working, and 
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valuable employes may not be working at 
their full capacity because of some defect of 
which they are unaware. Should such con- 
ditions be brought to light and remedied, 
these men will be restored to full efficiency. 

“Again, a progressive disease may be affect- 
ing a person, so that his working period is 
being rapidly shortened. With a system of 
physical examination his condition is discov- 
ered, treatment is instituted at an earlier 
date, and relief made more certain. 

“In the past it has been customary for the 
attending physician of an industrial plant to 
confine his activities to the treatment of those 
injured or taken acutely ill while at work and 
to give only a part of his time to these du- 
ties. The physician should be a whole-time 
employe and his expert knowledge and train- 
ing along other lines should be utilized. His 
duties should include medical examination, 
and supervision of the health of the working 
force. 

“Another important duty that a company 
may take up is that of personal hygiene. Em- 
ployes of experience and skill whose services 
are of value may be living in such un- 
hygienic surroundings that their period of 
service is being rapidly cut short. -By en- 
couragement and advice the condition can 
be corrected and sickness in the family pre- 
vented. 

“Undue fatigue is one of the most com- 
mon causes of occupational disability; it 
lowers the vitality of the individual and 
thereby increases his susceptibility to the 
hazards of his occupation and to disease in 
general. Fatigue is also of direct practical im- 
portance. It lengthens the time necessary 
for the worker to perform a given amount of 
work, thereby decreasing the amount of work 
performed in a given length of time, as, for 
instance, a working day. In addition, it in- 
creases the liability of error and is an im- 
portant causative factor of accidents.” 


COAL PRODUCTION SHOWS 
BIG INCREASE DURING JUNE 


The increase in shipments of bituminous 
coal in June, 1917, was 1,156 cars, or but 
0.15 per cent, compared with May, 1917, but 
was 155,791 cars, or 26.2 per cent, compared 
with ce" 1916, according to C. E. Lesher, 
of the U. S. Geological Survey. As the three 
months compared in this statement have the 
same number of working days, the totals rep- 
resent the relative changes in rates of pro- 
duction. There were slight increases in 
June, compared with May, 1917, in the ship- 
ments from the eastern and southern. fields 
and from the Rocky Mountain States and 
Washington. Illinois, Indiana. western Ken- 
tucky, and the Southwestern States recorded 
decreases. Every district shown had a large 
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increase in June, 1917, over June, 1916, the 
most notable increase having been in west- 
ern Pennsylvania, where in June, 1916, the 
production was curtailed by labor trouble. 
In the early part of June production was at 
the highest rate of which there is record, but 
a falling off in the third week in several 
States and in the fourth week in others 
served to lower the average to about equal 
that of May. 

The shipments of beehive coke in June, 
1917, increased 0.23 per cent over May, 1917, 
and 46 per cent over June, 1916. 


BUREAU OF MINES PUBLICATIONS 
COVER AN EXTENSIVE FIELD 


The Bureau of Mines publishes three classes 
of reports—bulletins, technical papers, and 
miners’ circulars. In addition it issues various 
lists and schedules, a monthly statement of 
fatalities in coal mines, and the annual report ° 
of the director. 

Most of the bulletins present in detail the 
results of technical and scientific investigations, 
and therefore are of interest chiefly to engineers, 
chemists, mine officials, and other persons 
familiar with the subjects discussed. The 
technical papers are shorter and less formal 
than the bulletins and contain preliminary 
statements of the results of the larger investiga- 
tions or describe the shorter investigations inci- 

ental to a larger one. The miners’ circulars 
deal with topics relating to accident prevention 
and rescue and first-aid methods, the safeguard- 
ing of health, and other matters that directly con- 
cern the workers in mines, mills, and metallurgical 
plants. These circulars are written in simple, 
nontechnical English, and are printed in much 
larger editions than are the bulletins and tech- 
nical papers. 

The Bureau has already published approxi- 
mately 100 bulletins, 150 technical papers, and 
20 miners’ circulars. The following classifica- 
tion gives an idea of the investigations so far 
represented in the publications of the Bureau: 


Publications on the utilization of coal and 
lignite. 

Publications on the composition of coal. 

Publications on petroleum technology. 

Publications relating to mining laws. 

Publications on mineral technology. 

Publications on metallurgy. 

Publications on coal mining. 

Publications on metal mining. 

Publications on accident statistics. 

Publications on mine gas and natural gas. 

Publications on natural gas and industrial 
gases. 

Publications on investigations of mine elec- 
trical equipment. 

Publications on investigations of explosives.— 
Van H. Manning, in the Bureau of Mincs 
yearbook. 
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GOVERNMENT EXPERTS WELL 
KNOWN TO MINING MEN 


PERSONALS 


Photo by Harris & Ewing 


ALFRED G. WHITE 


Mine economist of the Bureau of Mines, who has heen 
appointed secretary of the Committee on War Minerals. 


SUBMARINE EXCAVATION 
TAKES MORE EXPLOSIVE 


It has been proven by actual experience and 
tests by U. S. Bureau of Mines that it re- 
quires more and stronger explosives for sub- 
marine rock excavation than in open cut work. 
To a greater extent delays and danger from 
above causes can be avoided by the proper 
selection, and care in loading of explosives. 
Frozen explosives are less sensitive and effi- 
cient than when thawed. 

Stick to the well-proven standard explosives 
for best results. Promiscuous trying out of 
unproven brands may cause a lot of trouble 
and expense. It is not difficult to reduce the 
powder cost per ton or yard of material in 
almost any operation. The charge per hole 
can be arbitrarily reduced a pound or two 
with seemingly equal results; but watch out! 
the shovel cost and secondary drilling cost 
may jump up, more than wiping out the ap- 
parent saving, advises the Bureau. 


James F. Callbreath, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Mining Congress, has returned to the 
Washington office after an extensive Western 
trip, where he has been making a visit to the 
various mining sections and getting under 
way a membership campaign, which promises 
great success. 

John T. Burns, of Denver, Colo., formerly 
executive secretary of the International Dry- 
Farming Congress, has just been appointed 
assistant secretary of the American Mining 
Congress, with headquarters at Denver, Colo. 
An active campaign has been outlined, and 
it is expected eventually to organize every 
Western mining state, as Utah and Arizona 
are now organized. 

Dr. Henry Mace Payne, chairman of the 
1917 membership committee and a prominent 
New York consulting engineer, has gone to 
California in the interest of the proposed 
affiliation of the oil industry. En route he 
stopped at Duluth, Minn., where he organ- 
ized an enthusiastic section of the iron min- 
ing men of Minnesota and northern Michi- 
gan. Dr. Payne is endeavoring to make 1917 
a banner year in the history of the Congress 
so far as new members are concerned, and is 
succeeding splendidly. 

George H. Crosby, of Duluth, Minn., direc- 
tor of the American Mining Congress, to- 
gether with Dr. Henry Mace Payne, chair- 
man of the 1917 membership committee, have 
organized an Iron Mining Section. The work 
has but begun, and already over fifty of the 
most influential men in the iron mining in- 
dustry have pledged their support. The sec- 
tion promises to be one of the most active 
and enthusiastic of the organization. 


Recognize Value of First Aid 


The individual miner has recognized the 
value of the first-aid work not only to his 
fellow miners but also to himself, for he 
realizes that a knowledge of first aid may 
some day enable him to save his own life or 
the life of some member of his immediate 
family through the prompt control of arterial 
bleeding or the protection of wounds to pre- 
vent infection. It is perhaps largely because 
the training offers something he considers of 
personal benefit that the miner has taken so 
enthusiastically to the work, and in many 
fields the instructors have had classes of 50 
to 100 men at night. Ordinarily these men 
take the training at night on their own time 
and after they have done a hard day’s work 
in the mines. In addition, many walk three 
or four miles from their homes to the cars. 
—Van. H. Manning, in the Bureau of Mines 
Yearbook. 
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IDAHO PUSHING EXPERIMENTS 
WITH PHOSPHATE ROCK 


Great persistence is characterizing the ex- 
perimentation looking to making phosphoric 
acid available in some better form than the 
crude rock. Those interested in the Idaho 
field are especially active in this regard. The 
phosphate in Idaho is the richest yet found 
in the Western field, which is one of the 
largest known. The commercial possibilities 
of this vast resource are recognized widely 
and indications are that there will be no 
lack of research until a means of utilizing 
this great resource is found. G. R. Mans- 
field is the Geological Survey specialist who 
is in charge of this work. With regard to 
processes for making soluble phosphates he 
says: 


“W. S. Landis has devised a process of 
rendering soluble the phosphate contained in 
ordinary phosphate rock, and claims that it 
is more expeditious and efficient than methods 
Heretofore proposed. The phosphate rock 
and sodium sulphate or carbonate that are 
used to bring about the reaction are reduced 
to a fine powder and treated with water. 
Finely divided carbon, such as coal or coke, 
is mixed with the wet mass, or the mixture 
ma? be ground wet after the addition of the 
carbon. The mixture is placed on a suitable 
perforated grate and ignited, while air is 
forced through under pressure to make cer- 
tain that clinkering and burning take place 
simultaneously with the drying. If the so- 
dium salt separates, the efficiency of the 
conversion of the insoluble to the soluble 
phosphate is greatly lessened, but clinkering 
and burning follow so quickly after drying 
that there is no time for crystals of sodium 
salts to form. The mass dries very quickly, 
puffs up, and sinters in a very satisfactory 
manner and the analyses show a high yield 
of soluble phosphate. After the reaction 
takes place the material is finely ground to 
make it of the highest availability. 

“J. W. Beckman has invénted a process 
that provides a simple and comparatively in- 
expensive method of producing fertilizer con- 
taining potash and phosphoric acid in readily 
available concentrated form and in chemical 
combination. One specific method of carrying 
out the process is as follows: Alunite and rock 
phosphate are mixed in suitable proportions, 
which need not be limited to the chemical 
equivalents. The mixture is then heated in 
a furnace to or above a red heat, and in the 
reaction which ensues potassium phosphate 
is produced. This may be dissolved in water 
and purified. The reaction is said to be 
assisted by the presence of seemingly inert 
substances, the exact function of which is 
not thoroughly understood. Silica is taken 
as an example of these substances. 
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“A. H. Cowles has devised a process for ren- 
dering available the phosphoric acid in phos 
phate rock, in which potash-aluminum sili- 
cate is used as the opening reagent at high 
temperature. Cowles has found that by 
taking bone ash, apatite, or phosphate rock 
and adding sufficient feldspar to furnish one 
molecular weight of silica to each two molec- 
ular weights of lime, or its equivalent, a 
mixture is obtained which after being heated 
to or above the sintering point yields on 
treatment with acid all the phosphoric acid 
contained in the original phosphate rock and 
also the potassium and aluminum in feld- 
spar. Due allowance must be made for chem1- 
cal equivalents of other compounds. contain- 
ing the same bases, or other bases replacing 
those in the theoretical formula of the feld- 
spar, for example. If the product is treated 
with sulphuric acid in just sufficient quantity 
to dissolve the alumina and potash in it, 
these bases will form soluble sulphates or the 
double sulphate potash alum and the phos- 
phoric acid will be set free. Hydrochloric 
acid may be employed instead of sulphuric. 
The process may be carried out in furnaces 
of different forms, but preferably in a 
retary furnace similar to that used in 
cement burning. The temperature required 
ranges from 1,000° to 1,700° C. After sinter- 
ing or fusion, followed by disintegration, the 
product as it comes from the furnace is 
ground and may be used directly as a fer- 
tilizer. By treatment with acid or solutions 
of salts that will not cause insoluble phos- 
phates or aluminates to form, it may be 
leached and the phosphoric acid and other 
valuable salts then separated by any well- 
known chemical method. 

“S. Peacock has devised a process of sepa- 
rating phosphorus from its combinations in 
phosphates and producing at the same time 
carbides and nitrates of phosphorus which 
may be used in the production of phosphorous 
oxides or nitrogen salts. 

“Robert Stewart also has devised a process 
of producing acid monocalcium phosphate. 

“F. S. Washburn has devised a process for 
making ammonium phosphate. He starts 
with phosphate rock and adds sufficient sul- 
phuric acid to convert it to calcium sulphate, 
to free the phosphoric acid, and to dissolve 
the impurities in the rock. The solution of 
phosphoric acid is next separated from the 
calcium sulphate by filtration and washing, 
whereby crude phosphoric acid is formed, 
which contains only a few tenths of 1 per 
cent of such impurities as iron, alumina, and 
soluble lime, with a small quantity of free 
sulphuric acid. This solution is then am- 
moniated either by adding aqua ammonia or 
passing through it the ammonia vapor pro- 
duced from calcium cyanamid or lime nitro- 
gen. The product formed on evaporation is 
tapped off into a rather high vacuum cham- 
ber. The mass then puffs us, becomes very 
porous, and is easily granulated or crushed 
for admixture with fertilizers. 
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CRITICISM OF COAL 
OPERATORS RESENTED 


J. G. Puterbaugh Replies to Editorial Which 
Declares Coal is Being “Held Back” at 
Mines 


To voice the exceptions he takes to a recent 
editorial in the Christian Science Monitor, J. 
G. Puterbaugh, the president of the McAlester 
Fuel Company, and one of the most active 
mining men in the Southwest, has written the 
editor of the publication mentioned in part as 
follows: 

“No more authentic document could be 
quoted at this time than the report of the 
Federal Trade Commission to the President 
of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives under so recent a date as June 
20, 1917. 

“The report of the Federal Trade Commission 
is clear enough to convince any fair-minded 
citizen that the existing shortage of coal is not 
due to a lack of patriotism or a lack of effort 
on the part of the coal producers of this country. 

“The railroad companies contend that for a 
number of years they have been subjected to 
excessive regulation by both the states and the 
nation; that the taking away from the carriers of 
the prospect of profit has discouraged the expan- 
sion of our transportation systems, the purchase 
of new equipment, the building of extensions 
and the double-tracking of existing single track 
lines which are proving inadequate and that, 
because of their inability to obtain capital to 
develop increased facilities, the transportation 
lines of this country had become unable to 

operly take care of more business and, there- 
een they have of course proven unequal to the 
colossal task of taking care of the unprece- 
dented increase in business now being offered 
and there is no question that the shortage 
of coal existing throughout the country today 
is primarily attributable to the inability of the 
producers to obtain cars in which to load the 
coal as it is hoisted from the mines. 

“Next to the shortage of cars production is 
being restricted by the shortage of labor. At 
the instance of the labor organizations immigra- 
tion laws have been passed which are restricting 
the flow into this country of foreign labor which 
to a very large extent forms the mining popula- 
tion. Further, since the beginning of the war 
in Europe, aside from the existing legislation, 
immigration has been stopped. Steel plants 
and munitions factories, who have been making 
unheard of profits from the war, have been 
offering the miners premium wages and regular 
employment and this situation has depleted 
the working forces at the mines as a miner 
would rather work for a steel plant six days in 
the week than to work for a coal mine and be 
laid off three days because of the failure of the 
transportation company to furnish cars. 

“While I am not technically informed on 
conditions in the East, I am told that New 
England uses annually under normal conditions 


about 30 million tons of coal; that under normal 
conditions 22 million tons of this coal is trans- 
ported from West Virginia fields by water, and 
that only eight million tons are normally trans- 
ported by rail. The ships that ordinarily 
transport this enormous quantity of coal by 
water are now being offered such extremely 
high rewards for ocean trips, including the 
transportation of coal and other commodities 
to France and Italy, that they have abandoned 
their New England business and gone into the 
ocean-going service at a time when New Eng- 
land’s requirements are far above normal. 
The result is that the burden of transporting 
22 million tons of absolutely new business is 
thrown upon the railroads of the East at a time 
when every other line of business is taxing them 
to their utmost capacity. 

“Under such conditions is it strange that the 
carriers of the East are not equipped to give 100 
per cent service or to meet these tremendous 
demands, and is it fair or right for the editor of a 
Christian journal with a nation-wide circulation 
to indict honor and patriotism and the good 
faith of the owners and managers of the railroads 
and coal mines who are doing their utmost in a 
great national emergency? 

“Ts it not obvious that even if the manage- 
ments of the railroads and coal mines are not as 
patriotic as our editors, that they would still 
have abundant selfish reasons for transporting 
the maximum possible tonnage of coal in order 
to make the largest possible profits, and what 
possible motive could a coal operator have for 
hoarding coal at the mines when the prices are 
already abundantly high and demand far 
beyond production? Are you aware of the fact 
that owing to its bulk and the cost of rehandling, 
bituminous coal must be dumped directly into 
the railroad cars as it is hoisted from the mine 
and that this is also the practice and truth of 
nine-tenths of the anthracite coal? 

“There is no such thing as the ‘holding back’ 
of coal at the mines for a higher price. If cars 
are not available at the beginning of a given 
day when the miners go to work, that mine 
cannot operate that day. Coal cars that are 
loaded today must be billed out tonight or that 
coal mine cannot operate tomorrow. 

“In the Southwest, large number of coal cars 
are being diverted for the transportation of 
lumber. Coal operators whose mines are lying 
idle because of this diversion of their proper 
equipment, are protesting to the carriers and to 
the Government, but the carriers meet our 
protest with the statement that they are being 
ordered by the Government to give absolute 
preference in the furnishing of equipment to 
lumber mills for the purpose of furnishing 
lumber for Government needs. 

“Thus it develops that the War Department 
itself is interfering with the normal production 
of coal, a commodity which is more acutely 
needed throughout the country at this time 
than any other one article of commerce. The 
situation is no more satisfactory to the coal 
operators or to the railroad managers than to the 
public, but because of my interest in and intimate 
association with the coal business I have made 
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it my business to become informed as to the 
transportation situation and I know that both 
the coal people and the railroad people are doing 
their utmost to meet and handle the situation 
to the best interests of the public and the 
Nation. 

“This being true it occurs to me that the 
press of the country, if it desires to be equally 
patriotic and useful, should give those in other 
lines of industry credit for being patriotic 
American citizens and to refrain from unthinking 
and unjust criticism, or until a definite knowledge 
of the facts has been developed. 

“There is nothing that so discourages patriot- 
ism and demoralizes the usefulness of those 
who are trying to serve and who are taxing 
every faculty and resource to its utmost than 
unjust public criticism. The newspapers of 
this country enjoy unusual freedom in the 
expression of opinion and we desire to preserve 
this ‘freedom of the press’ but this freedom also 
carries with it an obligation on the part of our 
unbridled press, especially in the time of a 
national emergency such as now exists, to be 
fair and careful to the end that harmonious 
cooperation and not friction and controversy 

may be developed, and this obligation is aug- 
mented because of the fact that the common, 
every-day citizen is to too great an extent 
disposed to trust and believe as absolutely 
correct what he reads in the newspapers. 

“Allow me to commend to your editor for 
careful perusal the Federal Trade Commission’s 
report to the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives under date of June 20, which will give you 
very clear, correct and reliable information, and 
which will enable you to write more fairly and 
intelligently on the coal and coal transportation 
situation.” 


Cooperates with California 


Mine inspection in the State of California 
is carried out under a cooperative agreement 
between the Bureau of Mines and the In- 
dustrial Accident Commission of the State, 
whereby a mining engineer of the Bureau of 
Mines occupies the position of chief mine in- 
spector of the State. He is assisted by an able 
corps of deputies appointed by the State, fol- 
lowing an examination to establish their quali- 
fications. California is the only State in 
which mine inspection is carried out under 
such an arrangement. The work of the mine 
inspector essentially concerns metal mining, 
as coal mining in California is in its infancy. 
There is a total of approximately 14,000 men 
employed in mines, quarries, and treatment 
plants in the State. —Van H. Manning, in the 
Bureau of Mines Yearbook. 


Rescue Car at Michigan Mines 


- The Bureau of Mines rescue car, which has 
its headquarters at Ironwood, will be at the 
Empire Mining Company’s property at Palmer, 
Mich., August 6 to August 11. From August 
13 to 18, the car will be at Gwinn, Mich. 
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RELATIONS WITH LABOR MORE 
DELICATE THAN EVER BEFORE 


The Employers’ Association of Montana has 
written its members as follows: 

“Never in the history of the country have 
labor conditions faced, employers which required 
more careful consideration and cool-headed 
counse! than the situation at Hand today. 

“Never has there been a time when employers 
had greater need for organization. Now is the 
the time for the employer to speak and act— 
not as individuals—but as members of the 
employers’ association. Just as being too 
arbitrary in meeting labor demands. might 
lead to difficulties, so will an attitude of ‘yielding 
all’ establish conditions that may be impossible 
to meet when times are back to normal. 

“Be fair, but firm. In adjusting 
problems bear in mind: 

“1. That living wages are necessary for all 
who toil. 

“2. That we cannot be just to our employes 
unless we are also just to ourselves; that not 
only does our own business and happiness 
depend in large part on an equitable arrange- 
ment between employer and employe, but the 
future growth and prosperity of the entire 
community rests on a stable—not a mushroom— 
industrial condition. 

‘Sit tight. To lose one’s head now is to rock 
the boat. Don’t lose perspective. The best 
guide through troubles, such as those which now 
beset a number of Montana communities, is 
good judgment and old-fashioned common 
sense.” 


labor 


Lode Gold Output Increases 


The production of placer gold in Alaska 
fell off slightly during 1916 owing to the ex- 
haustion of some of the richer placers, but the 
lode gold output was considerably increased 
by the opening of large low-grade properties 
at Juneau. The production of copper more 
than doubled in tonnage and trebled in value. 
Antimony, which is found associated with 
the lode gold of the Fairbanks district and 
previously shipped only intermittently, was 
eagerly sought by ore buyers, and tin, marble, 
and gypsum ran about the same as the year 
previous. A small amount of oil was pro- 
duced at Katalla, but lack of transportation 
facilities and financial difficulties prevented 
the company operating there from producing 
on a scale of any magnitude—Van H. 
Manning, in the Bureau of Mines Yearbook. 


Well Equipped 


The Bureau of Mines at its Pittsburgh ex- 
periment station has equipment for laboratory 
testing of explosives. These tests involve 
chemical and physical examination and the 
detonation of charges under carefully con- 
trolled conditions —Van H. Manning in the 
Bureau of Mines Yearbook. 
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UTAH HAS PLAN TO 
PROTECT INVESTORS 


Information Will Be Furnished Gratis as to 
Mining Stocks Offered for Sale 


By A. G. MACKENZIE 


Salt Lake City, July 12.—It is proposed to 
obtain and make available without charge to 
prospective investors in Utah mining stocks 
and to the public generally, all possible informa- 
tion regarding the physical and promotion 
conditions of mines and mine prospects the 
stocks or bonds of which are offered for sale 
to the public in Utah. 

The purpose of the plan is to afford protection 
directly to investors and indirectly to the 
promoters of legitimate mines or prospects, 
thereby benefitting the mining industry as a 
whole. 

It is believed that in the greater majority 
of instances mining promotions in Utah are 
honestly and properly presented for the con- 
sideration of the investing public; and that 
occasionally they are otherwise presented. 

It is not proposed to discredit all promotion 
issues Or any proper promotion issue or to 
discourage in any degree the energy and enter- 
prise which are so vital to the development of 
the industry, as it is recognized that investment 
in new properties or prospects is essential and 
desirable. Nor is it proposed to impose condi- 
tions that do not take into consideration the 
element of chance or uncertainty which of neces- 
sity exists in many, if not all, mining develop- 
ment propositions; to express approval or 
disapproval of any promotion; or to undertake 
to advise investors whether or not to invest in 
any stock issue. 

Instead, the plan contemplates obtaining 
and making available actual facts regarding the 
physical property back of each issue offered, 
the method of promotion, amount and disposition 
of promotion or bonus stocks and bonds, and 
other information to which the investor is 
properly entitled, and which will assist him to 
decide whether he desires to participate in the 
stock or bond issue offered. 

The investigation is not to be vexatiously 
inquisitorial and shall not seek to inquire into 
matters which are of right the concern only of 
the owners or promoters of the issue. As far 
as possible, the information will be obtained 
from public records, and from the owners or 
promoters themselves. Should the information 
thus obtained be incomplete, subject to question 
or otherwise unsatisfactory, it will be supple- 
mented by information obtained from other 
and trustworthy sources. 

Allinformation will be filed and offered without 
charge or conditions to any inquirer. 

It is proposed that this plan be made operative 
under the direction and control of a special 
bureau of the Utah Chapter of the American 
Mining Congress or an independent bureau, 
initiated and endorsed by the chapter. This 


bureau should be composed of men so sincerely 
interested in the mining industry and so jealous 
of the reputation of mining that they will have 
the courage and determination to stand firmly 
against fraudulent promotions and promoters 
as well as to support those whose promotions 
and methods are honest. 

The suggested procedure is as follows, subject 
to amplification and change: 

1. Obtain from the public records all in- 
formation therein contained regarding every 
promotion issue offered to the public in Utah. 

2. Present to the promoters of the issue 
a request for additional information, stating 
with the request the precise purpose for which 
the information is desired. 

3. Verify and supplement the information 
previously obtained, using for this purpose the 
knowledge, skill and experience of men in 
whose integrity the bureau has complete con- 
fidence. 

4. Keep all information regarding promo- 
tions investigated on file at a central place 
and furnish it on request to any inquirer. 

5. Advise the public by suitable means of 
the existence and purpose of the bureau and 
invite inquirers. 

The request to promoters should include the 
following inquiries: 

1. Name of company? 

2. Names, addresses and business of the 
officers and directors? 

3. Name of mine manager, superintendent or 
foreman, and engineer? 

4. Total amount of capital stock, total 
amount issued to date, price received for same 
and total amount of shares and cash now in 
treasury? 

5. Par value of stock? 

6. Is the stock assessable? 

7. Is the stock listed on any stock exchange? 

8. Name of promoter or selling agent of 
stock, with names of issues previously promoted 
by him, in Utah or elsewhere? 

9. Names of holders of bonus or promotion 
stock and amount held by each? 

10. Consideration for which bonus or promo- 
tion stock was issued? 

11. Purpose of stock issued? 

12. What debts or obligations other than 
outstanding capital stock exist against the 
company or property? 

13. Explain in detail nature of title under 
which company holds the physical property? 

14. What is the value of the physical property? 

15. Description of physical property: 

(a) In what district? 

(6) Names and areas of claims or groups? 

(c) What ones are patented or surveyed for 
patent? 

(d) Is there a bond on any of the claims? 
If so, for what amount and when due? 

(e) Are there any conflicts? If so, give details. 
Is any litigation pending? If so, give details. 

(f) Names of adjoining properties? 

(g) Amount of development work? in deta#l? 

(h) Mechanical equipment? 

(¢) Geological and mineral conditions, giving 
mineral values and size of ore bodies in detail 
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as shown by assays production or develop- 
ment? 

(j) Mineral output to date? 

(k) Dividends paid to date? 

(1) Number of miners now employed? 

(m) Transportation facilities? 

(n) Is water supply sufficient for thorough 
development? 

The form containing these inquiries is to be 
returned signed by the promoter or by a proper 
officer of the company, the statements made to 
be attested before a notary public at the expense 
of the bureau if desired. 

One of these forms will be sent by mail to 
the promoter of each new mining stock issue 
with stamped returned envelope inclosed. If 
the form is not returned or its receipt acknowl- 
edged within a reasonable time, personal inquiry 
in connection with it will be made by the office 
of the bureau. If answers to the questions be 
refused, persons inquiring at the bureau regarding 
the matter will be advised of the refusal and wil 
receive such information regarding the issue as 
may have been obtained by the bureau from 
the other sources above mentioned. 

It is submitted that the questions proposed 
for submission to promoters call for information 
to which a prospective investor is entitled and 
which will readily be answered by the promoter 
of a meritorious proposition. 


USE OF MOLYBDENUM GROWS 
ABROAD; DECLINES HERE 


The present uses of molybdenum in this 
country are comparatively few and do not 
require large quantities of the metal. Molyb- 
denum ore was used in tool steels by 
a number of companies for a few years, but 
the United States Geological Survey has been 
informed that this use practically has been 
discontinued by most steel makers. So far 
as can be learned, only one or two are now 
using it and they are using only small quan- 
tities. The principal use in this country 
seems to be for the making of ammonium 
molybdate, a reagent for the determination 
of phosphorus. For this purpose steel works 
use quantities, which, considered as an ex- 
pensive chemical, are large, but when 
considered as a basis for mining, are very 
small. Other quantities are used as metal 
in electrical work, and as a part of Haynes’ 
stellite. 

Abroad, the use of molybdenum in steel 
seems to have grown rather than to have 
diminished, and it is believed that the rise 
in price a year or so before the beginning of 
the European war was due to the demand 
from Germany. Comparatively large quan- 
tities are used in France and England, also. 

Concerning the probable future market, the 
United States Geological Survey can give 
little information. If American steel makers 
find that molybdenum can ‘be used to ad- 
vantage in tool steels, with or in place of 
tungsten, or independently, doubtless the de- 
mand will increase; but the entire foreign 


market, combined with what little is used in 
America, is satisfied each year with a 
quantity of molybdenum which weighs much 
less than the gold annually produced in the 
world. 

The price of molybdenum ores is largely a 
matter of bargaining. For rich molybdenite 
ores carrying 90 per cent or more MoS,, 
probably the standard price of 105 shillings 
per long ton unit (22.4 pounds) delivered on 
the dock in Great Britain may be taken 
as a basis, for American prices must compete 
with it; but for leaner ores and concentrates, 
which are almost universal in this country, 
the price is probably lower. The buyers in 
this country that are known to the Geological 
Survey are: 

J. T. Baker Chemical Company, Phillips. 
burg, N. J.; Baker & Adamson Chemical 
Companv, Easton, Pa.; Foote Mineral Com- 
pany, 107 North Nineteenth Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; Goldschmidt Thermit Com- 
pany, 120 Broadway, New York City, N. Y.; 
Charles Hardy, 50 Church Street, New York 
City, N. Y.; Primos Chemical Company, 
Primos, Pa.; Henry E. Wood & Company, 
1734 Arapahoe Street, Denver, Colo.; York 
Metal and Alloys Company, York, Pa. 

In 1916 the Bureau of Mines published 
Bulletin 111, “Molybdenum: Its Ores and 
Their Concentration,” with a discussion of 
market, prices, and uses, by F. W. Horton. 
This describes the molybdenum deposits and 
industry in the United States. No free edi- 
tion of this bulletin was issued by the 
Bureau of Mines, but it may be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 

» Washington, D. C., for 30 cents, or it may be 
consulted at the large public and university 
libraries of the country. 


Begin “Clean Up” at Radium Plant 


A “clean-up” of the radium at the plant of 
the National Radium Institute at Denver, 
Colo., has been started, and work is now being 
done along the line of finding the best method 
for final fractionation and “clean-up” of all 
material of varied character which has accu- 
mulated during the running of the plant. 
Some of this material is very different from 
the ordinary sulphates, which are obtained as 
a radium concentrate. Some material which 
is now being treated contains carbon, lead 
chloride, silica, and barium sulphate, the latter 
being only about 20 per cent of the total. 
Such material needs special treatment. Nearly 
500 mgs. of radium element has been delivered 
during the month to the Golden office for final 
fractionation. 

Some further work has been done on the 
solubility of radium sulphate in different con- 
centrations of sulphuric acid. This is a con- 
tinuation of the same work which was re- 
ported on by Dr. Lind at the meeting of the 
American Chemical Society at Kansas City, 
and has a direct bearing on the precipitation 
of radium from solutions carrying radium. 
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EXPRESS MEN LACKED 
VISION, SAYS LANE 


Secretary of Interior Tells Coal Operators 
How Officials Helped Bring Parcels Post 


Secretary Lane told of this incident in his 
address at the coal price fixing conference: 

“T want to tell you of a little thing that 
happened in this city six or seven years ago 
when I was a member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. At that time there were 
complaints before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission against the express rates of all the 
express carriers in the country. It had several 
times been suggested to me that before we dealt 
with a large and intricate problem we should 
call in the men who had the primary responsibil- 
ity for solving that problem, the presidents and 
the managers of these companies; and, inasmuch 
as I saw that it was necessary to reform the 
whole express-rate system and that this thing 
was not a local question but was a question that 
extended throughout the breadth of the land, I 
did what was suggested, and for two weeks I 
sat in my office with these gentlemen, saying to 
them, ‘It is necessary, gentlemen, that the rates 
upon small packages should be reduced; it is 
necessary that we should have a basis of rates 
that will be intelligible to your own people, 
some of whom are under indictment for violating 
their tariffs; it is necessary that the rates that 
are made should be uniform throughout the 
great extent of our territory. I put it up to you 
to institute that system of rates; tell me the 
basis upon which the rates shall be made, 
tell me how they can be constructed, and 
how they can be presented.’ What was 
the answer I got? With the exception of one, 
they replied, ‘As long as you leave us the amount 
of money we are making now we do not care 
what kind of a system you put into effect.’ 
(I see a man here who knows that what I am 
telling you is true.) I replied to them, ‘You 
will rever have that opportunity unless you do 
it now; you will have a parcels post.’ They 
came back saying, ‘We understand from the 
hill that the parcel-post bill cannot carry.’ 

“At the end of the two weeks’ conference I 
said, ‘Gentlemen, this thing will have to rest 
with the commission. You have not taken 
up the challenge that I have given to you. It 
is a challenge that rests upon you not by virtue 
of anything I have said but by virtue of a 
condition that exists throughout the United 
States. We will proceed and make the rates 
and make new systems of stating rates and 
make new classifications and so reform the 
entire express rates for all the express carriers 
of the United States.’ 

“That was a challenge to their vision, and 
they did not have the vision.” 


DRILLERS SAVING MORE WELL 
RECORDS THAN FORMERLY 


Troubles of oil operators in trying to get 
drillers to save well records are quite in ac- 
cord with the experience of the Geological 
Survey. However, drillers are doing infinitely 
better now than they were a few years ago, 
reports show. With perseverance ultimately 
they will be taught that they can not afford to 
disregard the chance to obtain information 
which may mean thousands of dollars, it is 
believed here. 

The United States Geological Survey has 
been conducting a campaign with this end in 
view for some time. A further step, taken 
after the value of the record has become evi- 
dent to the driller, is to teach him the possi- 
bilities of the examination of samples. The 
need for this is shown by an instance of a 
well drilled in Oklahoma on most promising 
structure. This well was dry, not only failing 
to find oil or gas, but also having no water 
in the lower sands. An examination of the 
sands would appear to a thinking man to be 
a necessity, as it might indicate the reason why 
the well was dry. If they were cemented, or 
of such texture that oil or water could not pass 
through them, the structure as a whole would 
not be condemned on the evidence offered by 
the single well. On the other hand if they 
were open and offered conditions favorable 
for oil accumulation there would be no doubt 
that the structure is truly barren. Such ex- 
amination was neglected in this case and 
as the matter now stands it is not possible 
to decide the question without drilling another 
hole. This is one case in many. 


Lignites Important 


The limited preliminary work thus far done 
on lignites and lignite products indicates that 
the possibilities in connection with the utiliza- 
tion of lignite and the development of its 
by-products and of associated industries are 
very encouraging and are worthy of thorough 
investigation and research, in view of the 
great extent of the lignite fields and the great 
importance of the lignite products, not only 
in the western lignite areas but also to the 
whole country—Van. H. Manning, in the 
Bureau of Mines Yearbook. 


Strontium’s Future is Bright 


Strontium will take on a new importance if 
the strontium process of refining sugar should 
be adopted in this coutry. Reports that it is 
being considered are in circulation. This 
prospect, as well as the cutting off of its im- 
portation, has stimulated the mining of stron- 
tium in this country. Adolf Knopf, of the 
Geological Survey, reports a great deal of 
activity in the mining of this product in Ari- 
zona and California. Prospecting for stron- 
tium also is extensive. 
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HIGHER TUNGSTEN DUTY 
IS DECLARED NECESSARY 
Colorado Miners Say That Bolivian Ore 


Should Be Assessed $10 a Unit at United 
States Custom Houses 


Reasons why a tariff tax should be levied 
against tungsten has been presented to the 
Finance Committee of the Senate as follows, 
by Colorado miners: 

The average cost of production in Colorado 
is $16.50 per unit. A unit is 20 pounds of 
tungstic acid. 

Reasons for this high cost: (1) The large 
amount of development work necessary to keep 
up production. (2) Because the ore comes in 
lenses and not in ore shoots. 

The cost of the ore laid down in New York 
from Bolivia is $8 per unit. The reason for 
this low cost is that the tungsten veins in Bolivia 
occur jn continuous ore shoots, and the large 
amount of development work is not necessary 
to keep up production. There should be a 
tariff of $10 per unit placed on the ore coming 
from Bolivia, which ships about 600,000 pounds 
per month of 60 per cent product, making 18,000 
units of tungstic acid per month. At $10 per 
unit, this would produce $180,000 per month or 
$2,160,000 per year revenue. 

Other reasons why a tariff should be levied: 
(1) Our mines should be developed, because this 
Government should know that we have sufficient 
tungsten to make the necessary high-grade 
steel to turn out our munitions of war, and it 
is impossible to do that without tungsten tool 
steel. There will be very little development 
done because our miners know of the cheap 
product coming in from Bolivia. He never 
knows when the price may drop to $10 per unit. 
(2) This cheap product comes direct to the large 
manufacturing establishments, which are reap- 
ing enormous profits from this war. 

The price received for tungsten tool steel is 
$2.50 per pound, while the tungsten it contains 
is but 18 per cent. Eighty per cent of the 
tungsten ore produced in Colorado is produced 
by small leasers, and they are entitled to pro- 
tection. Most of the mines, it is true, are owned 
by these same steel concerns which buy the 
cheap product from Bolivia, and thus bring 
pressure to bear upon our miners, constantly 
reminding him of the fact that the companies 
can get all the tungsten ore they need from 
Bolivia at a much lower price than they are 
now paying here. And it is a fact that they are 
paying the miners of Colorado on an average 
of $17 per unit for 60 per cent product, which 
proves conclusively that a tariff of $10 per unit 
will not work a hardship on anyone. 

The output in the United States averages about 
19,000 units per month. This could be easily 
doubled if the miner could feel assured of a 
price near $20 per unit. 

Of course, it is well known that this high-grade 
tool steel is not used by the common people of 
the country, but is consumed by the large 
establishments. 
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EXPLOSIVES INDUSTRY EXPANDING 
AT A REMARKABLE RATE 


The wonderful development of the explo- 
sives manufacturing industry in the ‘United 
States during the last four years is shown 
in a report just issued by the Bureau of 
Mines, Department of the Interior. 

In the year 1913, which was a normal year,- 
the exports reached $5,521,077. The following 
year, in which the European war started, the 
exports reached $10,037,587; in 1915, $188,- 
969,893, and in 1916, when the entire industry 
had been thoroughly organized, the total was 
$717,144,649. 

The total production of explosives in the 
United States during 1916, exclusive of ex- 
ports, was 252,708 tons, an increase of 22,000 
tons over the previous year. 

The amount of so-called permissible explo- 
sives, those that have passed severe tests of 
the Bureau of Mines and which are used in 
dangerous mines because of their degree of 
safety, was 26,566,521 pounds, an increase of 
5,000,000 pounds as compared with 1915. 

The production for 1916 is segregated as 
follows: Black powder, 215,575,025 pounds; 
“high” explosives other than permissible ex- 
plosives, 255,154,787 pounds, and permissible 
explosives, 34,685,240 pounds. These figures 
represent an increase of 17,852,725 pounds of 
biack powder, 19,326,200 pounds of high ex- 
plosives, and 7,335,331 pounds of permissible 
explosives as compared with figures for 1915. 


Alaska Prospers 


The report for the fiscal year 1916 shows 
that the year was particularly prosperous for 
the Alaskan Territory, owing to the war de- 
mand for its metals and fish, the construction 
of the Government railroad, the opening of 
the coal lands to lease, the taking up of con- 
siderable areas by homesteaders, and a parti- 
cularly long and dry summer which favored 
the agriculturists during 1915. 

The war demand which raised the price of 
metals forced the production of the operating 
mines far beyond their ordinary output, caused 
the reopening of others that had been idle 
since the fall of the price of copper in 1907, 
and stimulated both capitalists and prospectors 
to discover promising prospects—Van. H. 
Manning, in the Bureau of Mines Yearbook. 


Appreciative, Anyway 


A Japanese correspondent writes the Bureau 
of Mines as follows: 

“I must thank you for the splendid bulletin 
that I have the honour to beg you. The book 
you sent to offer me seems a very instructive 
and useful one for my investigation; I have 
read with great eagerness and already felt 
the pleasure. 

“Believe me. I am truely grateful for your 
Bureau of Mines. 

“I should greatly appreciate the favor.” 


ay 
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TIDEWATER COAL 
EXCHANGE OPERATING 


Cars to the Number of 150,000 to be Re- 
leased for Other Service by Opera.ion of 
Pooling Plan 


An official statement reviewing the organi- 
zation of the Tidewater Coal Exchange reads 
as follows: 

To prevent detention of cars at tidewater 
ports, bituminous coal, amounting to about 
thirty-six million tons a year, will be pooled 
pending boat shipment at four Atlantic Coast 
ports—New York, Philadelphia, Hampton 
Roads and Baltimore. 

Recognizing that detention at tidewater of 
coal that is held pending shipment now 
averages about five and one-half days, and 
pointing out that if this detention could be re- 
duced to three days about seven million more 
tons of coal could be moved with the same 
car equipment, or the equivalent of about 
150,000 cars be released for other service, the 
Railroad War Board and the Committee on 
Coal Production of the Council of National 
Defense cooperating with the railroads and 
the three hundred shippers who route coal via 
the Atlantic ports, to establish the Tidewater 
Coal Exchange, which is to be maintained at 
the expense of the railroads. 

The first meeting of shippers was called on 
May 31, by Chairman Peabody of the Com- 
mittee on Coal Production, who explained that 
the purpose of the meeting was to formulate 
a definite plan similar to one already in 
vogue at Lake Erie ports, for pooling all 
tidewater coal shipments. Three of. the five 
railroad executives who form the Railroad 
War Board—Rea, Elliott, Kruttschnitt and 
President Holdon, told the shippers of the 
necessity of some plan for pooling coal at 
Atlantic ports just as it is being pooled on 
Lake Erie. A committee of twenty-five—five 
from New England receivers, five from the 
producers of bituminous coal, five producers 
of anthracite and five representing vessel 
ownership—was appointed. This committee, 
with Mr. Elliott acting as chairman, met in 
Washington on June 7 and again on June 1I. 
It accepted the report of committee urging 
that a tidewater pool be established and sug- 
gested that a Commissioner be selected with 
central offices in Washington and that four 
Deputy Commissioners be selected for the 
ports of New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Hampton Roads. On June 20 the election 
of Rembrandt Peale as Commissioner was 
announced, and the selection of the Deputy 
Commissioners followed. 

The plan for pooling coal, it is explained. 
entails sacrifice by manv operators. “Coal 
shipments,” it is explained, “will be standard- 
ized, so that instead of there being 1,166 dif- 
ferent classifications each of which requires 
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considerable switching when a boat for any 
particular kind arrives coal will now be clas- 
sified into only 45 kinds. Coal of like kinds, 
after careful inspection, will be pooled; that 
is, run on one track so that, when a boat 
arrives, to take a cargo of 100 cars, for in- 
stance, of a particular classification, from 
Baltimore to Boston, the first 100 cars of 
that classification will be run on board and 
dumped. Both cars and ships will thus be 
more quickly utilized. The cars will be 
emptied and turned to other uses and the 
vessels will not have to wait while cars of a 
certain consignment are extricated from a 
crowded switchyard.” 

The Tidewater Coal Exchange, it is ex- 
plained, as indicated in the rules for shippers, 
will be like a bank or clearing house. All 
tidewater coal will be consigned to it and each 
shipper will report shipments to it daily so 
that whenever his vessel or barge arrives at 
Baltimore, or any of the three other ports, 
he can authorize the Deputy Commissioner in 
charge to load coal from any track to the ex- 
tent of his credit, and the Commissioner, if 
he desires to expedite the movement of the 
vessel, can authorize the movement of an 
equivalent of the shipper’s coal that is in 
transit. It is possible for one shipper to 
transfer credit in coal to another, in writing. 
The rules also provide for careful inspection, 
daily reports, the adjustment of differences, 
embargoes on the shipments of any member 
not providing vessel and for pro-rate de- 
murrage. 

The Deputy Commissioners chosen are: 
for Baltimore, G. F. Malone, formerly su- 
perintendent of car service, Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad; for New York, J. W. Searles, 
formerly general sales manager of the Penn- 
sylvania Coal & Coke Corporation; for 
Hampton Roads, J. W. Howe, formerly coal 


‘freight agent, Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad; 


and for Philadelphia, Harry Boulton, vice 
president of the Association of Bituminous 
Coal Operators of Central Pennsylvania. 

The initial tidewater pooling will be put 
into effect on the Baltimore & Ohio and 
Western Maryland railway piers at Balti- 
more. 


Barytes Break Production Record 


One of the remarkable developments of 
the present expansion of the mining industry 
is the fact that the production of barytes has 
increased over 800 per cent as compared with 
the production in 1880. Despite the heavy 
output in 1915, the 1916 production has in- 
creased 113 per cent over that of 1915. All 
importation of barytes has ceased and, as a 
result, the country is entirely dependent on 
its domestic supply. The needs of the country 
are being met satisfactorily. The domestic 
manufacture of barium chemicals shows an 
oe of 100 per cent in 1916 over that of 
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CANNEL COAL IS SOURCE 
OF LIGHT HYDROCARBONS 
Kerosene Oil First Was Obtained from 
This Kind of Coal—Used as Early as 
1846 


The use of cannel coal of most interest, both 
in the past and in the future, is in the produc- 
tion of oil and other chemical by-products, 
according to Geo. H. Ashley, of the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey. It was this use that led to its 
widespread mining from 1855 to 1859, when the 
discovery of petroleum opened the way to its 
displacement, and it is this use that is apparently 
again calling attention to it, the oil now being 
demanded for conversion into the lighter 
hydrocarbons (especially gasoline) for use in 
agen motors and the by-product chemicals 
or the enlarging chemical industry of the 
country. 

The use of coal for the production of oil is 
not recent, it having been employed for the 
purpose as early as 1760. In Lewis’s Materia 
Medica, published in that year, mention is made 
of oils distilled from black bituminous shales for 
medical purposes. Even earlier than that, in 
1694, patents were issued, according to Gesner, 
to Eele, Hancock, and Portlock for making 
“pitch, tar, and oyle out of a kind of stone.” 
In 1781 the Earl of Dundonald distilled oil from 
coak and others distilled oils and tars from 
bituminous schists, so that at an early date these 
oils, somewhat purified, were used for burning 
in lamps and for lubricating machinery. 

Abraham Gesner claims to have been the first 
to manufacture oil from coal in the United 
States, and in 1846 exhibited the use of his 
oil in lamps. His patents, known as the “‘kero- 
sene patents,” granted nine years later, were 
sold to the North American Kerosene Gaslight 
Company, which proceeded to make and sell 
“kerosene oil,” as it was called. This early oil 
was not as highly refined as is kerosene today, 
and a disagreeable odor in burning kept down 
its sale. It came into common use about 1854. 


COOPERATION WITH EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS PROVES SUCCESSFUL 


An important feature of the bureau's 
work has been the close association in which 


it has worked with the universities and min- . 


ing schools of the country. Nowhere is this 
better illustrated than in the activities of its 
Salt Lake City station. This city has of late 
years become an extremely important mining 
and metallurgical center. Some four years 
ago the Legislature of Utah granted an ap- 
propriation to the State university of $7,500 
a year for metallurgical research especially 
looking to the improvement of methods for 
treating the low-grade and complex ores of 
the State, great deposits of which were then 
either lying idle and unworkable or were 
actually going to waste in the mining and 
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treatment of the higher grade ore associated 
with them. 

The university authorities sought the co- 
operation of the Bureau of Mines in the 
carrying out of this work, and it was finally 
decided to put one of the bureau’s metallur- 
gists in direct charge of this research work. 
A considerable part of the legislative appro- 
priation above mentioned is each year ex- 
pended on a number of fellowships, the re- 
cipients of which work on individual problems 
under the direction of the bureau’s metallur- 
gist. The remainder of the special fund is 
used for equipment, supplies, traveling ex- 
penses, etc. The station has its quarters in 
the university buildings and has the use of 
the university’s general equipment, such as its 
library and laboratories. The present is the 
third year of the cooperation, and in that 
time the work has developed so favorably 
that the bureau has increased its own staff 
at the station from the one representative 
originally agreed upon until it now has seven. 
Van. H. Manning, in the Bureau of Mines 
Yearbook. 


Oxygen in a Barricade 


In connection with mine explosions, the 
question has been raised as to the length of 
time men can live inside of a barricade with 
the air originally inclosed therein, assuming 
it to be normally pure air. The following 
figures are submitted by the Bureau of Mines: 

In 3,000 cubic feet of space there would be 
600 cubic feet of oxygen. As the oxygen is 
consumed an almost equal amount of CO, is 
produced. A person could live in air con- 
taining 13 per cent oxygen; this would allow 
210 cubic feet of oxygen to be consumed be- 
fore serious trouble would be experienced. 
In a state of rest, if he kept cool and unex- 
cited, a man would not consume more than 
0.4 or 0.5 liter of oxygen in a minute. As 
there are 28.316 liters in a cubic foot there 
would be 5946 liters in 210 cubic feet of 
oxygen, or sufficient to last one man 200 to 
250 hours. At the end of this period the re- 
sultant air would contain about 6 per cent 
CO. and breathing would be deep and la- 
borious. 


ILLUMINATING GAS TO BE 
STRIPPED OF ITS TOLUOL 


Need for toluol has increased to the point 
that it is believed necessary to strip all illumi- 
nating gas of this product. To remove the 
toluol from illuminating gas will make neces- 
sary some changes in the regulations pre- 
scribed by most public utilities commissions. 
It is anticipated, however, that whatever 
amendment will be made necessary will be 
made promptly. The question now is being 
considered by New Jersey. C. E. Lesher, of 
the United States Geological Survey, was 
called to Trenton recently to testify in this 
connection. 
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SECRETARY LANE ENCOURAGED 
BY HOME MANGANESE OUTPUT 


Secretary Lane in a recent interview called 
attention to the response of the miners of 
manganese to the country’s needs. “Modern 
steelmaking demands manganese,” said Sec- 
retary Lane, “and the shortage of a domestic 
supply of this ore has been a matter of con- 
cern to those of us who wish America to be 
industrially independent. But now the war re- 
quirements for steel have been realized by the 
manganese operators, for reports already re- 
ceived in the Department of the Interior show 
that shipments of high grade manganese dur- 
ing the past 6 months aggregate 28,345 tons or 
nearly 10 per cent more than the tonnage for 
the whole 12 months of 1916, which amounts 
in turn were 3 times the 1915 shipments. Ship- 
ments are reported from 10 States, but in 
Montana alone the shipments since last Janu- 
ary largely exceed the shipments for the whole 
United States in 1915. 

“The manganese situation is most encourag- 
ing and the United States Geological Survey 
estimate for the whole year is 80,000 tons of 
the high grade ore. This, hOwever, is less than 
20 per cent of the present large demand of the 
steel industry. Yet it is significant that the 
shipments of lower grade manganese ore 
likewise are record breaking, the 6 months of 
1917 considerably exceeding the 12 months of 
1916, and the present rate of production prom- 
ises an even larger tonnage for the remaining 
6 months. This gratifying activity in the min- 
ing of so essential an ore seems to be largely 
the result of better financing and better en- 
gineering of the industry, which in turn is 
simply another expression of how America 


is meeting the present crisis in American 
fashion.” 
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UTAH STATION WORKS ON 
INTRICATE ZINC PROBLEMS 


During the past month the problem of ob- 
taining marketable zinc oxide by precipita- 
tion of zinc sulphate solutions received fur- 
ther attention at the Salt Lake City station 
of the Bureau of Mines. Ten complete cycles 
of the proposed process have been run in 
order to see that impurities build up in the 
solutions. Zinc carbonate ores are mixed with 
strong sulphuric acid and heated to 600° C. 
This breaks up all colloidal silica, iron sul- 
phates, and aluminum sulphate. The calcine 
is leached with a solution of calcium chloride, 
giving a solution of zinc chloride. This is 
precipitated with lime, giving zinc hydrate 
and a soluton of calcium chloride for the next 
cycle. The regular methods of purification 
of the solutions used in electrolytic zinc work 
have proved acceptable for this work. The 
zinc hydrate formed contains 2 to 8 per cent 
lime, 1 to 5 per cent chlorine, and small 
amounts of sulphates. Upon calcining, the 
precipitate changes to zinc oxide containing 
5 to 75 per cent zinc. No filtering difficul- 
ties have been encountered, and most of the 
products filtered with unusual ease. Counter- 
current decantations and washing during pre- 
cipitation are now being investigated in order 
that less chlorides and sulphates will be left 
in the precipitate. 

The investigations to determine the possi- 
bility of recovering potash from mineralized 
ores and from tailings or other products of 
milling operations were continued during the 
month. A careful study has been made of the 
division of potash minerals in the different 
products of milling and smelting operations in 
connection with the low-grade copper ores 
that are being mined and treated in Utah, 
Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico, and Montana. 
Potash balances for these metallurgical plants 
have been obtained. It was found that the 
slime tailings from all the milling plants 
contained the higher amounts of potash and 
that in several plants these slime products con- 
tained more than 6 per cent K,O. Investiga- 
tions are now in progress to determine the 
commercial possibilities of recovering potash 
from these finely divided slime products. 


FRANCE TO BUY COAL MINING MA- 
CHINERY IN THE UNITED STATES 


The French government has announced its 
intention of purchasing coal mining machinery 
in the United States, so as to increase its coal 
output to the highest possible point. A mining 
engineer representing that government is ex- 
pected to arrive in the United States soon to 
purchase the machinery and to discuss with 
American engineers the best means by which 
France can increase her coal production and 


how the mines in recovered territory can best 
be reopened. 
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URGES TAXING OF MINERAL 
LAND HELD OUT OF USE 


During the consideration of the revenue 

bill by the Ways and Means Committee, 
Congress was flooded with the following 
anonymous circular: 


An annual tax of $1 per acre-foot (or 1800 tons) 
on our coal deposits heid out of use would yieid 
over $1,500,000,000 a year, 

A tax ot $100 per acre 
leased and held out of 
$750,000,000. 

A tax of $30 per acre-foot on iron and other 
mineral deposits and $1 per acre on farming and 
grazing and forest lands held out of use and 20 per 
cent on the annual rentable value of vacant city lots 
would yield many billions of dollars. 

Such taxes would reach speculators only, who now 
pay almost no taxes, and would break up the greatest 
evil of the age—the restriction of production—due 
to the fact that high rents and high prices of land 
make production unprofitable. 

Unless such taxes are laid the suffering and death 
caused by high prices and low wages will be many 
times greater than that caused by war alone, our 
people will be poorly-nourished and weak an un- 
able to produce what is needed, and therefore our 
nation could not put up its best fight—and defeat 
might be possible. 

f such taxes are laid our own prussianism will 
disappear, all of our best lands will be put to use, 
monopoly will be destroyed, production will be enor- 
mously accelerated, giving employment to all labor 
at the highest wages possible, prices will fall to a 
minimum field by healthy competition, prosperity 
such as was never known will come to all, reaching 
down to the very poorest, in spite of the war drain; 
our people will be well-nourished and strong, and 
they will then be able to invent and forge weapons 
that will make our nation invincible. 

Official reports show that 27,000,000 of our people 
are now deprived to a great extent of the necessaries 
of life. Shall this number be increased to 97.000,000? 
Or shall we let all have opportunity to produce and 
get an abundance? One path leads to universal 
peace; the other to universal suicide. — 

This is no time for quack legislation. Our worst 
enemies are those short-sighted legislators who, be- 
cause they fear that some of monopoly’s “rights” may 
be infringed, propose and pass such, and thus drain 
the very life-blood of our people. Civilization itself 
is now threatened with destruction. Not since the 
world began was it ever in greater peril; and there 
is but one certain way to avert it. 

The holding of land out of use must be prevented, 
or the holding of land out of use will destroy us. 


on gas and oil deposits 
use would yield about 


The Ballistic Pendulum 


The ballistic pendulum is used to measure 
what is termed the deflective force of an ex- 
plosive. A charge tamped with dry clay is 
loaded into a small cannon. The charge is 
fired against the pendulum, which is a mortar 
weighing 31,600 pounds, suspended by means 
of a stirrup from two cast-steel saddles fitting 
over a steel supporting beam that rests on 
nickel-steel knife edges. The amount of the 
explosive being tested that causes the pen- 
dulum to swing as far as will a charge of 
one-half pound of the Pittsburgh experiment 
station standard 40 per cent “straight” nitro- 
glycerin dynamite is known as the unit de- 
flective charge. It must be less than 1 pound 
(464 grams). This test indicates the coal- 


getting strength of an exnlosive—Van H. 
Manning, in the Bureau of Mines Yearbook. 
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URGES LICENSE FOR ALL 
WHO USE EXPLOSIVES 


“The only way to prevent trouble is to make 
it a crime to have explosives in unlicensed 
possession. We should have a license system 
which should be very plain and simple; let a 
man go to the clerk of the county court or 
some official like that and get a permit and 
then he-has-a-right to have explosives. The 
dealer should not sell to anybody who has not 
a license, and that license must be made as 
simple as possible without any red tape and 
with such regulations as are necessary printed 
on the back of it. When you have done that 
you have put no obstacle in the way of legiti- 
mate manufacturing business,-and under the 
license system you can then cut down to a 
very great degree the illicit use of explosives.” 
—Thomas M. Chataid before the House Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining. 


SECRETARY LANE APPEALS 
TO THE COAL OPERATORS 


“T say to you the practical thing, the wise 
thing, the farsighted thing, the sensible’ thing, 
the thing that you will be proud of tomorrow 
and next year and twenty years from now, the 
best thing to do, and the American thing to do, 
is for you to put into the hands of some one or 
some small group the fixing of a low price upon 
coal and let the word go out that so far as the 
coal operator is concerned he is as much a 
patriot as any other man and he will make a 
sacrifice; he will not ask all the traffic will bear, 
he will not compel the Government to put its 
strong hand upon him and cause him to bring 
down the price, but he will rise up in the full 
dignity of his manhood and say ‘Gentlemen, 
the coal mines of the United States are at your 
service. I ask you to leave me the opportunity 
to operate those mines and let me deal with 
the people of the United States, and I will 
prove that I can be fair.’”-—Secretary Lane, at 
the Coal Price Fixing Conference. - 


WORK ON REVISION OF MINING 
WS IS PROGRESSING 


Tentative drafts of some of the suggested 
sections of a bill intended to revise the min- 
ing laws have been sent to each member of 
the committee. The committee consists of 
W. R. Ingalls, Hennen Jennings, James R. 
Finlay, L. D. Ricketts, J. Parke Channing, 
Walter Douglass and John Hays Hammond. 

It is understood to be the intention of the 
committee to submit the drafts of the more 
important sections of the law to the public 
that it may have the advantage of criticism 
and suggestion before submitting to the com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining the completed bill. 
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| Legal Decisions 


\ 


he mining of ore is equivalent to manufac- 
turing process in which the ore in place con- 
stitutes the raw material used. There is no 
more reason for allowing a lessee of a mine 
upon a royalty basis any deduction for deple- 
tion of ore in addition to the royalty paid 
than there would be to allow a manufacturer 
of lumber who has the right to cut and remove 
all the timber upon a certain section of land 
at so much per ‘thousand feet a deduction in 
addition to the price per thousand paid, for 
depletion of timber for one year’s cut. Each 
has a right to take all there is at a certain 
price per unit of measurement. Each is en- 
gaged in a manufacturing process, using raw 
material. Each is entitled to deduct from the 
cost of such material used as a part of the 
cost of the manufacturing process. The fact 
that an unascertained quantity is bought does 
not entitle them to a deduction for depletion 
any more than when a specified quantity is 
bought. Neither does the fact that ore is taken 
from under the surface of the earth change the 
situation. The price. paid by the lessee of a 
mine for ore taken* out: measures the cost of 
the raw material to.him in the form in which 
he takes it, and to this must be added the 
cost of mining and marketing, including depre- 
ciation to plant and other proper expenses 
connected with the business, to arrive at the 
total cost thereof; and when such total cost 
has been allotted he has been allowed all the 
cost that has been incurred. ~ 

Klar, Piquett Mining Co. vs. Platteville 
(Wisconsin), -157 Northwestern, 763, p. 764. 


IMPLIED CONDITION 


Where an oil and gas lease was executed 
before any discoveries of oil. or gas had been 
made on the leased premises’ and before there 
had been any discoveries or developments 
on adjacent lands, and the lease provided 
for payments of rentals as-to certain stated 
period, in lieu of development, and where after 
execution of the lease wells are drilled on ad- 
jacent lands that make the drainage of oil 
and gas under the leased premises probable 
and the consequent loss to the lessor eminent, 
the law will then imply a condition for the 
development of leased premises by the lessee, 
on demand and notice from the lessor that 
he will refuse to receive further rentals, on 
the theory that where an implied condition 
will adequately protect from the results of a 
contingency where it is evident that parties 
did not intend to disregard, but for which 
they made no express provision, and will be 
less honorous to one of them than a covenant 
for such purpose would be, the principle of 
equity covering any construction and the limi- 
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tation of necessity upon addition by implication, 
make it the duty of a court to adopt the condi- 
tion, not the covenant, as an unexpressed pro- 
vision of the contract. 

Carper vs. United Fuel Gas Co. (W. Va.), 
89 Southeastern, 12, p. 16. 


RENTALS IN LIEU OF DEVELOPMENT 


The oil and gas lease dated February 24, 
1906, was for a term of ten years and as much 
longer as oil or gas should be produced, and 
bound the lessee to complete a well on the 
premises within three months within its date 
or pay a certain stated sum in advance for 
each three months of delay in the completion 
thereof, and provided for like postponement 
of development through successive periods 
within the term. By the terms of such lease 
and the lessor expressly assented to the delay 
in drilling and agreed to accept in satisfaction 
thereof specified pecuniary compensation, or 
he did in effect take a conditional covenant 
from the lessor to complete a well within 
a specified period or periodically in lieu thereof 
stipulated sums of money with like option 
to the lessee as to subsequent successive 
periods of like length. The lessee under 
the lease elected to pay the money instead 
of drilling and the lessor accepted such pay- 
ments. Under such a lease and the acts of 
the parties thereunder the law will not im- 
port, any implied covenant for diligent opera- 
tion merely to make the lease profitable to 
the lessor, where as in such cases the de- 
layed rentals provided for are deemed to be 
full satisfaction and compensation for post- 
ponement of operations. The fact that by 
postponement on neighboring lands the leased 
premises have become adaptable to successful 
mining operations cannot change the positive 
terms of the lease. 

Carper vs. United Fuel Gas Co. (W. Va.), 
89 Southeastern, 12, p. 14. 


OWNER AND OPERATOR 


The statutory duty resting upon the opera- 
tor of a coal mine to furnish his miners a 
safe working place cannot be applied to the 
owner or proprietor of a mine under the 
Indiana Statute (Sec, 8569, et seq., Burns, 
1914) where such owner or proprietor has 
leased the mine to a mining corporation and 
deprived himself of the power to exercise 
control and where he does not, in fact, have 
any control or anything to do with directing 
the active mining operations, and where the 
various statutory duties are expressly made 
to rest upon the operator. The owner is 
the operator only where he retains control of 
the mine or to the extent that he retains con- 
trol of it or where it is being operated on 
his account. 

Deep Vein Coal Co. ws. Reney (Indiana 
App.), 112 Northeastern, 392, p. 395. 
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SUGGESTS NICKEL 
FOR KITCHEN WARE 


Frank L. Hess Points Out Many of the Re- 
markable Properties of This Whitening 
Alloy. 


The uses of nickel depend upon its properties 
of toughening, adding to the elasticity, whiten- 
ing, or hardening, preventing the oxidation of 
certain alloys, to its own resistance to alteration 
under atmospheric conditions, its beautiful 
white luster, the high polish it takes, and the 
ease with which it is electroplated. As with all 
other metals its use depends on the fact that it 
is isolated from its ores with comparative ease 
and cheapness, says Frank L. Hess, of the U. S. 
Geological Survey. 

The greatest use for nickel is as an alloy in 
steel. Of nickel steels, Stoughton says: 

“Nickel steels are the most important of all 
the alloy steels and are the most abundantly 
used. In the ordinary commercial alloys the 
nickel ranges from 1.50 to 4.50 per cent, and 
usually from 2.00 to 3.75 per cent, while the 
carbon is usually from 0.20 to 0.50 per cent. 
Not counting armor-plate, which is really a 
quarternary steel, containing both nickel and 
chromium, the most important uses of nickel steel 
are for structural work in bridges, railroad rails, 
especially on curves, steel castings, ordnance, 
engine forgings, shafting, especially marine 
shafting, frame and engine parts for pon Ma 
wire cables, axles, especially for automobiles and 
railroad cars, etc., etc. We can best learn the 
reasons for these particular uses by discussin: 
the distinctive properties conferred by the nicke 
and their usefulness. 

“The chief distinction between nickel steel 
and carbon steel is the higher elastic limit of the 
former, and especially the fact that this higher 
elastic limit is obtained with only a slight de- 
crease in ductility. About 3.50 per cent of 
nickel added to carbon steel will increase the 
elastic limit nearly 50 per cent, while reducing 
the ductility only about 15 to 20 per cent. It 
is this increase in elastic limit which is probably 
the chief reason for the increased resistance of 
nickel steel to what is known as “fatigue,” that 
is to say, its resistance to repeated stresses and 
alternating stresses under which all steel will 
ultimately break down, even though the load is 
far less than that it can bear indefinitely if 
constantly applied. It is probable that the 
minute structure of nickel-steel is also advan- 
tageous in this same connection. About 3.50 
per cent of nickel will give steel approximately 
six times the life in resistance to fatigue. The 
records of shipping show that the great majority 
of accidents to vessels at sea come from the 
breaking of the propeller shafts which is doubt- 
less due to alternate stresses because these long 
shafts are put out of alignment by each passing 
wave; so now practically all large vessels use 
hollow nickel steel shafts. It is the higher 
elastic limit that is responsible also for the use 
of nickel steel in bridges, ordnance, automobile 
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parts, and wire cables, for we may obtain equal 
strength with less weight or greater strength 
with the same weight. Besides the elastic limit 
the ultimate tensile strength of nickel steel is 
increased also by the addition of nickel. The 
increase is not so great in this particular, and 
consequently the elastic ratio, 7. e., the ratio of 
the elastic limit to the tensile strength, is in- 
creased still more greatly. The elastic limit of 
ordinary rolled carbon steel should be at least 
one-half of the tensile strength, while that of 
3.50 per cent nickel steel should be at least 60 
per cent.” 

The crystalline structure of nickel is more 
minute, the modulus of elasticity is about the 
same as that of carbon steel and its hardness is 
greater, Mr. Hess says. 

The alloy of iron and nickel known as “invar” 
is called a steel. Invar containing 36 per cent 
of nickel is practically without expansion or 
contraction when exposed to varying tempera- 
tures. It is used for scientific instruments, 
pendulums, and steel tapes. 

An alloy of 25 per cent nickel and 75 per cent 
copper is used in the 5-cent piece or ‘‘nickel’’ of 
United States coinage. This coin illustrates 
the whitening effect of nickel in alloys. Some 
other countries use pure nickels for their sub- 
sidiary coins. 

Monel metal is an alloy of nickel and copper 
made by the International Nickel Co. by smelt- 
ing the Sudbury ores without separating the two 
metals. As stated by the Bayonne Casting Co., 
the composition is 67 per cent nickel, 28 per cent 
copper, and 5 per cent other metals, probably 
mostly iron and a little cobalt. It has a tensile 
strength equal to good nickel steel, resists many 
corrosive agents, has a color and takes a polish 
equal to that of nickel. It is used for propellers 
for warships and smaller craft, including racing 
motor boats; for valves on high pressure steam 
lines; valve stems; pump rods and liners; acid 
pumps; burning points in enameling and japan- 
ning ovens; pickle frames and rods in tin plate 
mills; wire cloth; golf club heads; and roofing 
materials. 

Considerable quantities of nickel are used in 
the alloy known as German silver—composed of 
nickel 6 to 32 per cent; copper, 40 to 67 per cent; 
and zinc, 13 to 31 per cent. It is used direct for 
tableware and other utensils and as a base for 
silver plated ware. 

Nichrome is a proprietary name for an alloy 
of nickel and chromium which was first used for 
resistance wires in electrical work. It stands 
temperatures considerably above a red heat with 
little oxidation and without melting so that it is 
used in small resistance furnaces in place of 
platinum, chemists’ triangles, etc. It is also 
used in annealing pots and wire cloth for dipping 
baskets where articles are to be dipped in acid 
solutions. 

Great quantities of nickel are used for plating 
iron and other articles where a beautiful pro- 
tective finish is desired. 

It seems odd, Mr. Hess says, that with its 
toughness, resistance to corrosion, and’ good 
color, pure nickel cooking utensils are not manu- 
factured. 
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IMPORTANCE OF CANNEL COAL 
IS INCREASING, ASHLEY FINDS 


Cannel coal is one of the richest of known 
substances in its content of the hydrocarbons 
that are demanded by growing chemical in- 
dustries, says Geo. H. Ashley of the Geo- 
logical Survey. These hydrocarbons are now 
obtained by the distillation of oil and as a 
by-product in the destructive distillation of 
coal. The primary products of this distillation 
of coal are artificial gas and coke or coke 
alone; the primary by-products are tar, am- 
monia, and benzol. The facts that cannel coal 
does not yield a coke that may be used for 
the purpose for which most coke is now mar- 
keted and that its cost has been about double 
that of the coals now used for making gas 
or coke have heretofore prevented its employ- 
ment as a source of gas or coke. The recent 
increased demands for these by-products, how- 
ever, is putting them into the class of primary 
products, and if the demand continues to in- 
crease as it has of late new and independent 
sources of hydrocarbons must be utilized. 
This fact has recently led’ to an increasing 
number of inquiries of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey regarding cannel coal. : 

Cannel coal is mentioned incidentally in a 
great many publications but in most of them 
only as a matter of curiosity, and even if it 
may be mentioned in the text of a book it has 
seldom been noted in the index, so that in re- 
viewing the literature it has been necessary 
to go over many books page by page. Most 
of the longer memoranda on the cannel coal 
of this country were made during or just after 
the period of great interest in cannel coal, be- 
tween 1855 and 1860, or just, before the dis- 
covery of our great reservoirs of petroleum. 
At that time it was the principal source of 
our oil supply, nearly 60 distilleries being in 
operation in the United States in 1860. The 
discovery of rock oil naturally knocked the 
bottom out of the “coal-oil” industry, but the 
new growing demand for hydrocarbons may 
lead to a revival of the mining of cannel coal. 
In this connection it is desirable to call at- 
tention to a fact that all so-called cannel 
coals are not equally valuable for producing 
oil and gas, notwithstanding the prices at 
which they may now be selling for use in 
grates; two cannel coals may be of equal 
value for use in grates and may therefore now 
bring the same price, but one may have twice 
the value of the other for distillation for oil 
or gas. 


Library Committee Named 


The following members of the Bureau of 
Mines have been appointed by the Director to 
serve as a“™library committee for the Wash- 
ington office of the bureau: 

George S. Rice, chief mining engineer. 
Charles L. Parsons, chief chemist, Frederick 
G. Cottrell, chief metallurgist, and Chester 
Naramore, chief petroleum technologist. 


IMPORTANT PRODUCTION OF 
QUICKSILVER EXPECTED FROM 
NEW DISTRICT IN ARIZONA 


Rapid expansion of quicksilver mining in 
the Phoenix mountains of Arizona is expected 
by F. C. Schrader, of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey. Mr. Schrader recently made a 
geological study of the principal three lodes 
which lie within ten miles of the city of Phoe- 
nix. The geological conditions are such as to 
impress Mr. Schrader with the possibilities 
of mercury production from this area. 


Rules and Regulations for Metal Mines 


Along the line of uniformity of mining 
laws and regulations the bureau takes pride 
in saying that in connection with the efforts 
of the American Mining Congress there has 
been worked out and given to the public uni- 
form rules and regulations for metal mines. 
As early as 1906 the American Mining Con- 
gress apointed a committee consisting of W. 
R. Ingalls, chairman, J. Parke Channing, 
James Douglas, James R. Finley, and John 
Hays Hammond to draft a modern law gov- 
erning quarrying and metalliferous mining 
which could be recommended to the several 
States for adoption, in the hope that the pas- 
sage of such a uniform law would tend to 
lower the number of fatal and serious acci- 
dents. This committee, after the organization 
of the Bureau of Mines, worked in harmony 
with the bureau and has recently reported a 
draft of an ideal metalliferous mining act, 
including a general system of rules for the 
control of all metal mines, with general safety 
precautions. The bureau has the satisfaction 
ot knowing that the rules and regulations thus 
recommended have been adopted by operators 
of some of the largest mines in the metal- 
mining States, and it is believed that sooner 
or later a substantially uniform law will be 
enacted by the several States—Van H. Man- 
ning, in the Bureau of Mines Yearbook. 


Returns from Field Trips 


E. F. Burchard, geologist, of the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey, in charge of investigations of 
iron ores and nonmetallic resources, returned 
to Washington July 2 from a 5-weeks trip in 
which he visited cement manufacturing dis- 
tricts in the Lehigh Valley of eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, northern New York, Illinois, Kansas, 
and Oklahoma, and iron ore areas in Iowa, 
Missouri, and Texas. Incidentally he con- 
ferred with the local representative of the 
U. S. Geological Survey at Minneapolis, 
E. C. Harder, and with State Geologist W. H. 
Emmons, in regard to certain problems in 
Survey work on iron and manganiferous ores 
in the Cuyuna Range of Minnesota. 
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The Record Behind GMC Trucks — 


Whatever the work—from lightest delivery to heaviest 
hauling—GMC Trucks have given universal satisfaction 
in service. Their enviable records of performance under 
most severe trucking conditions have been their greatest 
selling force. 


. Pulling capacity loads up steep mountain grades, carrying 
tons of ore from mine to smelter over rocky rough trails, 
GMC Trucks by their ability have induced many mine 
and smelter owners to standardize on GMC equipment. 
Their simplicity and strength of structure reduce depre- 
ciation, increase dependability. They require only rea- 
sonable attention and operate at least cost. 

We urge you as a business man to investigate the GMC 
line before investing. Get facts and figures on what GMC 


\K Trucks are doing in mining and smelter work from your 
¥ local dealer, or write us at TRUCK HEADQUARTERS. 


GMC Trucks are in six sizes— 
4, i, 1%, 2, 3% and 5 tons 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
One of the Units of the General Motors Company 
PONTIAC, MICH. 
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BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 


Names in black face type are Mining Congress Journal Advertisers. 


ACID, SULPHURIC 


American Zinc & Chemical Co., 
Langeloth, Pa. 

American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., 
55 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
Granby Smelting Co., Suite 

1710, Third National Bank Building, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Hegeler Zinc Co., Danville, 
Irvington Smelti ng & 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 
New Jerse 
Street, New York, 
Western Chemical Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


AGITATORS 

Conklin, H. R., Joplin, Mo. 

Dorr Company, Denver, Colo. 

Koering Cyaniding 
Detroit, Mich. 

AIR TUBING 

Bemis Bros., Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

AIR COMPRESSORS 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ill. 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Il. 

AMALGAMATORS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


ANEMOMETERS 

Lettsome & Co., A. R., Lytton Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill. 

Instrument Co., Rochester, 

ARMATURES 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 


ASSAYERS 


Baker & Co., Newark, N. J. 
Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 
Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Co., Inc., 99 John Street, 


AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, Truck 
and Electric Switches) 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


BALANCES 
— & Sons, Wm., Denver, 
Denver Fire Clay Co., pa Colo. 


Troemner, 911 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia 


BAGS (Burlap, Ore, Powder, Fuse 
and Canvas) 


Bemis Bros., Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Zinc 55 Wall H 


INDEX 


BEARINGS (Ball and Roller) 


Hess-Bright Mfg. Co., Front and Erie 
Streets, Philade’ Iphia, Pa 

Hyatt Roller une Co., Newark, N -J- 

S. K. F. Ball Beari ng Co., Hartford 


nn. 


BELTING (Conveyor, 
Transmission) 


Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Ill. 
. Channon Co., Chicago, Ill. 
C. O. Bartlett & Snow & Co., Cleve- 


land, 
Dick, Ltd., R. & J., Passaic, N. J 
Egyptian Iron Works, ‘Murphys- 
ro, Hl. 
Goodrich B. F., 
Jeffrey — Fourth 
Avenue, Ohio 
Link Belt Com Chicago, Ill. 
Manhattan wakes Co., Passaic, 
(Rubber Belting **Con- 


Schieren Co., (Dutbak) 51 
Street, New York — 

Mfg. Co., Tiffin, 

BELTING SUPPLIES 

Chicago aoe Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Chas. A. Schieren Se 51 Ferry 

Street, New York Ci 
BINS (Coke and Coal) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


BITS AND BIT STEEL 


Elevator, 


‘Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Boulevard, Chicago, II. 


Jackson 
BITS (Machine—Steel) 
Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 
BIT SHARPENERS 


Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 
American Tempering Co., Spring- 


BLASTING SUPPLIES 


Aetna Explosives Co., 2 Rector Street, 
New York City 

Atlas Powder c.. Wilmington, Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L., 
Wilmington, Del. 
uitable Powder Co., East Alton, 


Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 
BLOWERS 


American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Connersville Blower Co., Connersville, 


BOILERS 


Abendroth & Root Mfg. Co., 45 Broad- 
way, New York City 

Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. (feed pump). 

American Locomotive Co., 30 Church 
Street, New York City 

Iron Works, Murphys- 


1. 
Hendrie & Bolthof? M. & S. Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


BRATTICE CLOTH 


H. Channon Co., Chicago. 
Electrical Material Co., 618 
jackson Boulevard, Ch 
Lettsome & Co., A. R. -, 1521 
Building, Chicago, Il. 
Turner, Laurin H. & Co., Merchants, 

160 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


BREAKERS (Construction and Ma- 


chinery) 
Bartlett & Snow Mfg. Co., C. O., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Works, Murphys- 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Ohio 
Link Belt Co., Chicago, I 


Vulcan Iron Works, Wiites-Barre, Pa. 
house Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 


Pa. 
Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, Pa. 
BRIQUETTING MACHINERY 


General Briquetting Co., 25 Broad 

Jeffre Co., Columbus, Obie 

Link Belt re. Chicago, Ill. 

Malcolmson Briquet Engr. Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


BUCKETS (Elevator) 

C. O. Bartlett & Snow & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
ink Belt Co., Chicago, II. 

— Conveying Belt Co., New York 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 

BUCKETS (Clam Shell) 

Brown Melting Machinery Co., Cleve- 


land, 
and Dredge), Petro- 
Fourth 


leum Iron Works, Sharon, Pa. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 
Street, Columbus, 
Link Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
CABLES (Connectors and Guides) 
oe Mine Door Co., Canton, 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Bo i 


General Electric Co., Sch tady, evard, Chicago, Ill. 
Hendrie & Bolthoff M. & S. Co., CABLEWAYS 
Denver, Colo. 


BLOWERS (Centrifugal) 


ll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
ew York City 


& Bascom Rope Co., 


Electrical I Material Co. , Chicago, Ill. 
Flory Mf , Bangor, 
Jeffrey Mfg. Gn “Columbus 
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Hauling Several Times 
Its Own Load Capacity 


os F-W-D Truck with its driving power on a// 
~ road wheels is particularly adapted to use with 
trailers—thus performing work that ordinarily would 
require a number of trucks. Able to surmount the 
difficulties of hard grades and bad going, it is performing remark- 
able service in many mines. Its unfailing Dependability and 
resulting Economy make it by far the most profitable motor truck 
investment. Write for catalog and complete particulars of 


TRUCKS 


FOUR WHEEL DRIVE AUTO CO. 
Department Z Clintonville, Wisconsin 
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Mis 


Leschen & Son Rope Co., A., St. Louis, 


Mo. 
Macomber Hi. Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, 


CAGES 


Eagle Works, Des Moines, Iowa 
& Machine 
Works, Belleville, I 
Holm: Beos., Robt., Inc., 
Danville, iil. 


Belt Co., Chicago 
Mining Safety Device wie Con Bowerston, 


Sl Iron Works, Ottumwa, Iowa 
Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CANS (Safety and Gasoline, Oily 


Waste) 


Harker Mfg. Co., 410 Pearl Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


CAR DUMPS 


Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Link Belt Co.. Chicago, Fil. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CAR LOADERS 
Iron Works, Murphys- 


boro, Ill. 
Link Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 


CAR AND CAR WHEELS 


Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Duncan Foun & Machine Works, 
Alton, Ill. 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ill. 

Fairmont Mining Machinery Co.. 
Fairmont, W. Va. 

— Car Wheel Co., Wilmington, 


1 

Lehigh Car Wheel & Axle Co., Cata- 
sauqua, Pa. 

Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Watt Mining Car Wheel Co., Barnes- 
ville, Ohio 


CASTINGS 


Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ill. 

— Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CHAINS 
Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 
CHEMISTS 


Hunt, Robt., & Co., 
Exchange, Chicago, ii. 

Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Ledoux & Co., A. R., Inc., 99 John 
Street, New "York City 

E. J. Longyear Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Western Chemical Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


Insurance 


CHLORINATION 


Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


COAL COMPANIES 


Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


COAL CRUSHERS 


C. O. Bartlett & Snow & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


rey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
it Belt Chicago, Ill. 
COAL CUTTERS 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 
COAL HANDLING MACHINERY 
Cc. ©. Bartlett & Snow & Co., Cleve- 


land, Ohio. 
Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleve- 


land, Ohio. 
= Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
ink Bel It Co., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL LOAD CHECKING DEVICE 
Mines Otolok Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
COAL MINING MACHINERY 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


COAL WASHING MACHINERY 


. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
elt 


Chicago, IIl. 
COMPANY STORES (Coupons) 
= Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 

Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 
Works, Murphys- 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 
I li-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 
CONCENTRATORS (Table) 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
Colorado Iron Works Co., Denver, 
— Concentrator Co., Fort Wayne, 
Mine & Smelter Supply Co., Denver, 

Colo. 


CONDENSERS 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, Wis. 
Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. S., 
ian York City 
ersoll-Rand Co. .. 11 Broadway, 
New York Cit od 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., 
115 Broadway, New York City. 


CONTROLLERS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Wortingh house Elec, & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CONVEYORS, BELT 


a 4 Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, II. 

a & Mining Machinery Co., 
115 Broadway. New York City 


Robins Conveying New York 
Mfg. Co., Au- 


Webster Mig. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 
CONVEYORS, CHAIN FLIGHT 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 

Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Webster Mfg. "Ce. Tiffin, Ohio 
Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, Pa. 


CONVEYORS, COAL 


Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., 
Fairmont, W. Va. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 


CONVEYORS & ELEVATORS 
C. O. Bartlett & Snow & Co., Cleve- 


land, Ohio 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Link Belt Co., Chicago, Ii. 


CONVEYORS, PAN OR APRON 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Webster Mfg. *Co., Tiffin, Ohio 


CONVEYORS, SCREW 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 


COPPER LEECHING 


Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


CORE DRILLING 


Ameling Prospecting Co., H. R., 
St. A Mo. (core drill contrac- 
tors 

E. J. Lengyear Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


COUPONS 
Allison Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 


nd, 
CRUSHERS, COAL 


C. O. Bartlett & Snow & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 95% N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Chio 

Lehigh Car Wheel & ale Works, 
Catasauqua, Pa. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicagu, Ill. 


‘Pennsylvania Crusher Co., Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 
CRUSHING PLANTS, COKE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 

Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer 
Co.,Old Colony Building, Chicago, Ill. 


CRUSHERS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 

Cc, O. Bartlett & Snow & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Braun C orporation, The, Los Angeles, 


Cal. 
Braun-Knecht-Heimann Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 
Buchanan Co., Inc., C. G., New York 
Colorado Iron Works Co., Denver, Colo. 
Denver Engineering Works Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 
Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colo. 
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A Pp Susquehanna Coal Co., Philadel- 
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EVERLASTING 
LINE 


Cutter Heads, 
Chains, 
Guides, etc. 


For all makes of 
Breast and Shortwall Machines 


Send for Booklet 


FRANK PROX CO. 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


Hockensmith Wheel 
and Mine Car Co. 


(Pittsburgh District) Penns Station, Pa. 


Manufacturers of 


Chilled Annealed 
Mine Car Wheels 


Self-Oiling Roller Bearing 


Angle Bar Trucks 


The Truck for Severe Service 


Mine Cars 
Steel——Composite——-W 00d 


Awarded Gold Medal Panama-Pacific 


Exposition for Mine Cars, Wheels 
and Otling System 


Catalogue ‘‘M”’ upon request 


Practical Reasons for 


AMERICAN MINE 
DOORS 


Every mining man knows that hand 
ted doors are dangerous and in- 
efficient. 
Write down all their drawbacks in 
succession—every one you can think of. 
The American Mine Door isn’t any one 
of them, but it IS safe and certain at all 
times. 
Doesn't that make it interesting to you? 
Upon request, we shall be glad to tell 
you more about it. 


THE AMERICAN MINE DOOR CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


Car Wheel 
Service 


Our recent change of name, does 
not in any way affect the quality of 
our MINE CAR WHEELS. Neither 
has the “‘sky-high”’ prices of Pig Iron 
and Coke induced us to lower the 
quality. 

We consider, QUALITY & SER- 
VICE first—Price as an incident. 

Let us demonstrate to you REAL 
CAR WHEEL SERVICE. 


A trial will cost you nothing. 


EGYPTIAN IRON WORKS 


formerly _ 


Southern Illinois Machine & Foundry Co. 
Murphysboro, Ill. 


HE 
=, 
: 
2 


Hendrie & Bolthoff M. & S. Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


. Mass. 
Traylor Engineering & Mfg. Co., 


b City & Carterville Foundry & 
chine Works, Webb City, Mo. 


CRANES 
Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleve- 
land, O 


CROSS-OVER DUMPS 


ffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 

Columbus, 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, ill. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CUTTER HEADS 


Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. Whitcomb Co. 


CYANIDING 


Koering Cyaniding Process Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 


DERRICKS AND DERRICK FIT- 
TING 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

The Hayward Co., 50 Church 
New York, N. Y. 


DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 
ome Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleve- 


Ohio 
Hi d Co., New York 
Jefires Mig. Go.. 958 N. Fourth 


Street, 


DIAMOND CORE DRILL CON- 
TRACTING 


Ameling, H. R., Prospecting Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
nn. 

Punxsutawney Drilling & Contracting 
Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, IIl. 

DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 


American Mine Door Co., Canten, 
Ohio 


DREDGES . 


Flory Mfg. Co., S., Bangor, Pa. 
Marion Steam Shovel Co., Marion, 


Ohio 
New York Eng. Co., 2 Rector Street, 
New York 


DRILLS, AIR 

as Mining Drill Co., Plymouth, 
a. 

I ll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 

"New York Ci 


Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill 
Co., Geo. D., Rochelle, ill, 


DRILLS, CORE 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, N 
York City 


Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 
DRILLS, ELECTRIC 

ae Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Howells Mining Drill Co., Plymouth, 


HOISTING MACHIN- 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Litchfield Foundry & Machine Co., 
Litchfield, I11. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 


€ a 


Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 


Pa. 
‘Mis. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
. Co., . Fourt 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


DRILLS, HAMMER 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 
Cleveland Rock Drill Co., Cleveland, 
— Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
0. 
py Wonder Drill Co., Ottumwa, 
owa 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York 
Drill Co., 230 Broad- 


McKiernan-T 
way, New Yor! 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 
i D., Rochelle, Ill. 


DRILLS (Hand Operated Coal) 
Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 
DRILLS, PISTON 

Cine Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 
I ll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 
DRILLS, PROSPECTING 


I ll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
ew York 

New York Eng. Co., 2 Rector Street, 
New York 


— Machinery Co., Chicago, 


Geo. 


DRILLS, ROCK 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Howells Mining Drill Co., Plymouth, 


a. 

International High S Co., 99 
Nassau Street, New k 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, II. 


DUMPS, CROSS-OVER 


Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., 
Fairmont, W. Va 


Pa. 
Sanford-Day Iron Works, Knoxville, 
‘enn. 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, II. 
DYNAMOS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted Street, Chicago 

Gregory Electric Co., Se 3 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, jumbus, 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pitts h, Pa. 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 


Coot Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ww Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pa. 


Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 

Place and Halsted Street, Chicago 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRIC MINE SUPPLIES 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


Electric Service Supplies Co., Seven- 
teenth and Cambria Streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Electrical Material Co., Chicago, III. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
New York 

Woeighowe Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELEVATORS 

ink-Belt Co., Chicago, Philadelphia 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio i 

ELEVATORS, BUCKET 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Steph Ad Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill, 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 

ENGINES, GAS AND GASOLINE 

Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ee, 
as Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 
— (HOISTING AND HAUL- 


Eagle Iron Works, Des Moines, Iowa 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Litchfield Foundry & Machine Co., 
Litchfield, Ill. 

Ottumwa Box Car Loader Co., Ottum- 


wa, lowa 
ENGINES, OIL 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, 


is. 
Chiesa Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 


Hendrie & Bolthoff M. & S. Co., 
Denver, ‘0. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York. 

National Transit Pump & Mach. Co., 
Oil City, Pa. 

Nordberg Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


ENGINES, STEAM 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
ENGINEERS 


Ameling Prospecting Co., H. R., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 
Hunt, Roebt., & Co., Insurance 
Exchange, Chicago, Iil. 
6b 


Jeffrey M fg. Co., = 
| Street, Columbus, Ohio ' 
Power & Mining Machinery Co., 115 
Broadway, New York City ; 
Smith Engineering Works, 3195 Locust 
t, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., . Fourt 
Street, Columbus, Oto 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 
McMyler Interstate Co., New York 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Philadelphia ast 
Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 


Cut pers new shape handle. 


We couldn’t improve the 
stretcher so we improved the 
handle. Our stretcher reduces 
suffering. 


Send for Booklet. 
WILLIAMS’ IMPROVED STRETCHER COMPANY 


HIGHEST DEVELOPMENT IN CYANIDING 
ACME OF PERFECTION IN COPPER LEACHING 


THE KOERING METAL RECOVERY DRUM 


constructed for Cyaniding, Hypolixiviation, Copper Leaching, and Chlorination; 
combining Agitator, Filter and Washer; doing all functions between the grinding 
machinery and the precipitating device in one compact unit; accomplishing highest 
extraction in shortest period of time; saving labor, power, and chemicals. 
3 Most Economical Process for Treating Low Grade Ores 
Not an Experiment—Employed in Practical Use 


HAVE YOU ANY FILTER TROUBLE? 


We can solve your problem, no matter how difficult 


Arrange for sending ore samples for assays and test treatments. We have the best equipped 
metallurgical, analytical and testing laboratory. Write for particulars. 


KOERING CYANIDING PROCESS COMPANY 


BEN R. KOERING, E. M. President, 511 Hammond Building 


“Write for 
Catalogue 
No . 14-A 


It is full of 
new designs 
worth 


ELECTRICAL MATERIAL CO. 


Formerly The W. R. Garton Company, Chicago 
Central Western Distributors 


“WIRE LOCK” TROLLEY CLAMPS 


The Strongest Clamp Made for the Money 
GRIPS LIKE A VISE 
Only One Operation Necessary 


Makes an Ideal Combination 
with the 


S. M. HANGER 
Let us quote you price 


‘“‘NEEDED WHEREVER MEN ARE HURT” 
| 
> 
RY. 


Jeffrey Mee Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Longyear, jJ., & Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


ENGINEERING SPECIALTIES 
Wm. Powell Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Ctumwe Box Car Loader Co., Ottum- 


a, low: 
Robins Conveying Belt Co., New York 


EXCAVATING MACHINERY 


Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleve-- 
land, Ohio 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill. 

The Hayward Co., 50 Church Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


EXPLOSIVES 


Aetna Explosives Co., 2 Rector Street, 
Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
du one Powder Co., Wilmington, 
New York City 
meg Powder Co., East Alton, 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
EXTINGUISHERS, FIRE AND DRY 
POWDER 


Harker Mfg. 410 Pearl Street, 
Cincinnati, 
Justrite Mfg. €o., Ill. 


FANS, VENTILATING 


American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Duncan Foundry & Machine Works, 
Alton, Ill. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Ottumwa Iron Works, Ottumwa, Iowa 

Stine, S. B., Osceola Mills, Pa. 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, II. 

Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FEEDERS, ORE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
oe Columbus, Ohio 
t Mfg. Co., Au- 


Webster Mite. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 
FILTERS 


Colorado Iron Works Co., Denver, Colo. 

Koering Cyaniding Process Co 
Detroit, Mic 

Oliver Filter Co., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Petroleum Iron Works, Sharon, Pa. 
(Sheet and Tank). 


FLOTATION, OIL 


Colorado Iron Works Co., Denver, Colo. 
Oliver Continuous Filter Co. 
Francisco, Cal. 


FLOTATION OILS 


Georgia Pine Turpentine Co., 160 P 
Street, New York City psi 

Pensacola Tar & Turpentine Co., Gull 
Point, Fla. 


FURNACES, ASSAY 


Braun Corp., The, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Braun-knecht Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


Denver Fire Clay Co., Denver, Colo. 
Smelter Supply Co., Denver, 
o. 


FURNACES, BULLION MELTING 
Braun Corporation, The, Los Angeles, 
Braun-Knecht-Heimann Co., San Fran- 


al. 
Fire Clay Co., 
Monarch Engineering & Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


FURNACES, MECHANICAL 
ROASTING 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


Wis. 
Det & Lloyd Sintering Co., Inc., 
New York City 
General Chemical Co., 25 Broad Street, 
New York, N. Y 
Wedge Mechanical Furnace Co., 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, ag 


FURNACES, SMELTING 
Cite Iron Works Co., Denver, 


Traylor Eng. & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
town, Pa. 


GEARS 
Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ill. 


” Electrical Material Co., 618 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, i 
Falk Co., The, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Jeffrey Mf, fg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Wobstes Co., Tiffin, Ohi 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GENERATORS AND GENERAT- 
ING SETS 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ce, Wis. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


-Gardner Electric 68 E. 

D & Engine Co., 
Ridgway, 

hg house “Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 

tsburgh, Pa. 

GEOLOGISTS 

Associated Engineers, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

GREASES 


Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph, Jersey 
City, 

Keystone Lubricating Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Ohio Grease Loudenville, 


Ohio 
Sanford-Day Iron Works, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


Co., 


GUIDES 

Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 

HAMMERS, PNEUMATIC 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, III. 

HAULING ROPES 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


ARC AND INCAN- 
DESCEN 


Electric sel Supplies Co., Seven- 
teenth 5 Cambria Streets, Phila- 
a. 


delphia, 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Obie Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

HITCHINGS 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murph 
boro, Ill. 


Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, 


Works Co., Den- 


Plory Mtg. Co., S., Bangor, Pa. 
oo Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Hendrie & Bolthoff M. & S. Co. 


St 
Mfg. 96 Street, 
New York 


Ottumwa Iron Works, Ottumwa, Iowa 
Nordberg Mig. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Wellman Seaver Morgan Co., The, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
HOISTS, PORTABLE 
Cijecs» Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, 
Hendrie & Bolthof M. & S. Co., 
Denver, 
I ersoll-Rand. 11 Broadway, New 
ork 
HOISTS, STEAM 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 3 
Litprwsed Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty Street, 
ew York 
Holmes, Robt., & Bros., Inc., 
Danvi 
Nordberg Mfg. Ca. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Ottumwa Iron Works, Ottumwa, lowa 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, IIL. 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wiikes-Barre, Pa. 
HOISTING ROPES : 
Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Macomber & Whyte Rope ‘Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 
HOSE, AIR 
Cleveland Rock Drill Co., Cleveland, 
io 
pas Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
olo. 
Egyptian Iron Werks Murphys- 


boro, Ill. 
Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, Ohio 


Hardsocg Wonder Drill Co., Ottumwa, 
lowa 
HOSE (Rubber) 


Onde City Rubber Co., Phila- 
elphia, Pa. 


HOSE RACKS 


Harker Mfg. Co., 410 Pearl Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


HOTELS 
Brown Palace, Denver, Colo. 


INSTRUMENTS, SURVE YING 
& Sons, Wm., Denver, 
& Sons, T., Philadelphia, 
Heller & Brightly, Philadelphia, :~ 


(Baginesring. and 
tronomical! 


&b 
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THE LEHIGH COAL AND ° 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


MINERS OF 


“The Best Since 1820” 


SALES OFFICES: 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Springfield, Syracuse, Buffalo 


a 


Thorne, Neale & Company 


Incorporated 
601-610 Stephen Girard Building, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Temple Colliertes — 
Fort, L. V.; Mount AND Tos. . 
Lookout, L. V. or D., Lattimer-Lehigh 


L. & W.: Lacka 

D. L.&W. or Erie. BITUMINOUS 

Schuylkill Collieries — Bituminous—Sonman 
Buck Run, P. & R: C QO A :: S Shaft, “‘B” Vein; Son- 
New Castle, P. R. R. man Slope, “E” Vein. 


Sonman Smithing—1}4-inch Screened, Low Sulphur, Spongy Coke 
SHIPMENTS—RAIL OR WATER 


CHAS. E. FERNBERG, General Sales Agent 
New York Office: 17 Battery Place 


Baltimore Boston Chicago Buffalo Mauch Chunk 
Cable Address: ‘‘THORNEALE” 


oO M 
¢ 
< 
ae. ANTHRACITE COAL 
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INSULATING MATERIAL, ELEC- 
TRIC 


Electrical Material | Co., 618 W. 


Electric _Pauipment” Co., 
Cincinnati, O 

Westinghouse Bee - Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATORS, FEEDER WIRE 


Electrical Material | Co., 618 W 
d, Chica; icago, Ill. 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., W 


Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Sipplies Co., Seven- 
teenth and Cambria Streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATORS, SECTION 
Electrical Material | ce 618 W. 
Chicago. 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield; Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATED WIRE and CABLE 


Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa.” 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, 


JIGS 


G. H. Elmore, 312 Parkway Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


KITS (Roadmen’s) 


Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 


LAMPS, ACETYLENE 


Harker Mfg. Co., Ted Pearl Street, 
Cincinnati, 

— Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ti. 
ilburn Co., Alex., Baltimore, Md. 

Simmons Coc John, 34 Thirty-fifth 
Street, Brooklyn, 


ARC AND INCANDES- 
Electrical Material 618 W. 
hicago, Ill. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LAMPS, ELECTRIC 

oo Storage Battery Co., Orange, 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Leetonia Tool Co. (Carbide), Lee- 
tonia, Ohio 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LAMPS, SAFETY 


Ackroyd & Best, Ltd., pay Pa. 

American Safety Lamp & Mine Supply 
Scranton, Pa. 

Concordia a, Safety Lamp Co., Pitts- 


burgh 
trite tte Co. Chicago, Il. 
Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 


Wolf Safety eat Co., New York City 
LAMPS, SAFETY CAP 


bare Storage Battery Co., Orange, 


LEATHER BELTING 

Chicago Belting Co., 

Chas, A. Schieren Co., New York 
City, (Duxbak). 


LEATHER (Valves, packings, speci- 
alties) 


Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Ill. 
a A. Schieren Co., New York 


Foundry & Machine Co., 
Litchfield, Ill. 

ellman Seaver Morgan Co., The, 

Cleveland, Ohio 


LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 


Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Works, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

as Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Gn, ti. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., "958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Morgan-Gardner Electric Co., 68 E. 
Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, GASOLINE 


Vulcan Iron Works, Pa. 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D., Rochelle, Ill. 


LOCOMOTIVES, RACK RAIL 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
LOCOMOTIVES, STEAM 


American Locomotive Co., 30 Church 
Street, N. Y. 

Baldwin’ Works, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, STORAGE BAT- 
TERY 


Edison Storage Battery Co. , Orange, 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co.. 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
ouse & "Mfg. Co., East 
urgh, 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D., Rochelle, Il. 


LUBRICANTS 


Digs Crucible Co., Joseph, Jersey 

‘ity, N. 

Keystone ubricating Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


LUBRICATORS 


Imperial Brass Co., 537 S. Dearborn 
Chicago, Ill. 

Lubricating Co., Philadel- 
phia, 

=... Grease Co., Loudenville, 

Wm. Powell Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Whitcomb Co., Geo. D., Rochelle, Ill. 


MILLS, STAMP 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

ee, W 

Denver Engineering Works Co., Den- 
ver, 


Colo 
Hendrie & Bolthof M. & S. Co., 
Denver, Colo. 
Machy. Co., 115 


Power & Mini 
Broadway, 

Traylor Mfg. Co., Allen- 

town, Pa. 


MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


MINING DRILLS 


International High Sout Co., 99 
Nassau Street, New York. : 


MINING MACHINES, CHAIN AND 
PUNCHER 


Goodman Mfg. Ce., 
Ing ersoll-Rand Co., 11 roadway, 
Yew York City 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Ohio 
ore Electric Co., Chicago, 


Il. 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, II. 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D., Rochelle, Ill. 


MINING MACHINES 
Duncan aed & Machine Works, 


Alton, Ill 
Forty-eighth 
Place and Heleved Street, Chica 
Whitcomb, George D., Co., Rochelle, 


MINING MACHINES (Electric) 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


MINING MACHINERY 
C. O. Bartlett & Snow & Co., Cleve- 


land, 

H. Channon Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Litchfield Foundry & Machine Co., 
Litchfield, Ill. (Hoisting and Haul- 
ing Machinery) 


MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ill. 

a Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Macember & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 

d, Chicago, iis 


MINE CAR TRUCKS 


Duncan Foundry & Machine Works, 
Alton, Il 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 

ro, 

Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Herzler & Henni Machine 

Works, Belleville, I 


MINE SIGNALS 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


MINE SUPPLIES 


Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ill. 
Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 


MINING EQUIPMENT 


Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ill. 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
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Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Philadelphia 
Webster Mfg. Co., The, Tiffin, Ohio 
_ 
|_| 


Herbert Goodall Archie J. gee 
GOODALL BROS., Asseyers and 


Smelter Shipments Checked Contro! Seectalty 
38 South Main Street, HELENA, MONTANA 


Cable Address Usual Codes 
**Macepayne” New York 


HENRY MACE PAYNE 
Consulting Mining Engineer 


Woolworth Building NEW YORK 


D. Bell Cable “‘Rolyat,” 
1201 Grant W. U. Code 
SAM’L A. TAYLOR, C. E. 

M. Am.Soc.C.E. M. Am. Inst. M. E. 
Consulting, Civil and Mining Engineer 
506-509 Second National Bank Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


How Otolok Stops the “Scraps” 
JOHN D. FIELDS OTOLOK is a registered letter, a certified check and 
ans, 2 a gilt edge insurance policy all in one. 
Mining Engineer It sends the | loaded : from the coal face to the 
tipple, a dozen wi origi: 
Designing and Constructing Copper Leaching check Povmine locked in place so it can not possibl 
Plants a Specialty be tampered vith. 
MAXVILLE MONTANA All check squabbles are stopped, the moment 
OTOLOK in place. j is easy, cheap and 


absolutely 


Write us for full information. 


_N. N.C. THE MINES OTOLOK CO 
T. Marioneaux B. N. C. Seats House Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Marioneaux, Straup, Stott & Beck 


Attorneys and Counselors SEELEY W. MUDD, Mining Engineer * 
-Salt Lake City 1208 Hollingsworth Building Los Angeles, Cal. 
Code: Bedford McNeill 


TOUT & MeCARTRY, Bote, Ment. RUHL & STEWART 
Assays, Analysis and Tests, aetegantaie Control Work M ining Engineers 


JOPLIN MISSOURI 


H. P. DICKINSON 
Mining Engineer—Metallurgist 
Room 650 Transportation Bldg. 


SCREENS OP ALL KINDS 


CHICAGO, ILL. | 
| 


SUSQUEHANNA COAL CO. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS 
SUPERIOR ANTHRACITE 


General Office 
907 COMMERCIAL TRUST BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sales Offices 
NEW YORK ......... No. 120 Broadway ERIE, PA. ..... 210 Marine Bank Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA. . . 1436 Commercial Trust Bldg. BALTIMORE . . 100 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
CHICAGO ....... . 203 S. Dearborn Street WILLIAMSPORT, PA... . 1,2 &3 Hart Building 
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Chicago Perforating Co. 
2443 West 24th Place 
ad: 
‘ 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 


Cicinnati, Ohio 
Imperial Brass a 525 S. Racine 
Ive. Chicago, I 
Leetonia Leetonia, Ohio 
MINING MACHINE ROPE 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co. 
Kenosha, Wis. 


MOTORS 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. ¥. 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Ridgway — "& Engine Co., 
Ridgway, 

Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MOTOR TRUCKS 
Four Wheel Drive Co., Clintonville, 
Wi 


is. 

Cost Motors Truck Co., Pontiac, 
Mic 

Motor Truck Co., Ken- 
osha, Wis. 


OIL AND GREASE CUPS 


Lubricating Co., Philadel- 
hia, 

Leakenheimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, Ohiq 
Wm. Powell Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


OIL STORAGE TANKS 
Petroleum Iron Works, Sharon, Pa. 
ORE, BUYERS AND SELLERS OF 


American Smelting & Refining Co., 
120 Broadway, New York 

American Metal Co., New York Ci 

American Zinc, Lead & Smelting 
$5 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 

American Zinc & Chemical Co. 
Langeloth, Pa. 

Arizona Copper Co., Clifton, Ariz. 

Arkansas Zinc & Smelting Corp., 42 
Broadway, New York 

Balbach Smelting & Refining Co., 
Newark, N. J. 

Bartlesville Zinc Co., 52 Broadway, 
New York 

Beer, Sondheimer & Co., 61 Broadway 
New York 

Ducktown Sulphur, Copper & Iron Co., 
Ltd., Isabella, Tenn. 

Edgar Zinc Co., Boatmen’s Bank Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Granby Mining & Smelting Cons 
1710, Third National Bank B 
St. Louis, Mo.; 

ork, N. Y. 
Grasselli Chemical Co., The, Cleveland, 


Charles, 50 Church Street, 


Suite 


uilding, 
165 Broadway, New 


Ohio 

New York 

Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Ill. 

Irvington Smelting Refining 
Works, Irvir gton, N le Je 

International Sm —— Co., 42 Broad- 
way, New York 

Leavitt & Co., C. W., 30 Church Street, 
New York 

Matthiessen & Hegeler Zine Co., 
La Salle, Ill. 

Nichols Copper Co., 25 Broad Street, 

New Yo 


rk 
Smelting Co., Pittsburgh, 


Phelps, Dodge Corporation, New 
York City 

Philipp Bros., 29 Broadway, New York 

sie 5 Chemical Co., Primos, Delaware 


Pa. 
St. Joseph Lead Co., 61 Broadway, 


United Metals Selling Co., 42 Broad- 
way, New York 


Mining Co., 
Congress Street 

ORE CRUSHERS 


Denver bared Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Co! 


ORE FEEDERS 


* Denver Lat Mill & Crusher Co., Wood 


Denver, Co! 
ORE SAMPLERS 
Beach & Co., Denver, Colo. 
PICKING TABLES 
Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., 
Fairmont, W. Va. 
ee Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Ohio 
Link-Belt Co., icago. 
Morrow Mfg. Co., Wellston, Ohio 
PIPE, CAST IRON 
Davies Supply Co., Chicago, III. 
Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 
PIPE COVERING 
Highland Chemical Products Co., 
nellsville, Pa. 


Standard Paint Co., Woolworth Build- 
ing, New York 


PIPE, SPIRAL RIVETED 

Abendroth Root Mfg. Co., 

Petroleum [ron “Works, Sharon, Pa. 

PIPE, WROUGHT IRON 

, ae Co., A. M., 235 Water Street, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Davies Supply Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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POWER TRANSMISSION MA- 
CHINERY 


PRECIPITATING DEVICES 


Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


PULVERIZERS, COAL AND COKE 


Mfg. Co., 958 N. 
Street Columbus, Ohio 

Lehigh Car Wheel & Axle 

Pa. 


Fourth 
Works, 


PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 


Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. S., 
New York City 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, ILL. 


Keystone Driller Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Platt Iron Works, Dayton, Ohio 
Stine, , Osceola Mills, Pa. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
a 115 Broadway, New York 
ty 


PUMPS, MILL 


Cameron Pump Works, 11 Broadway, 
New York 
The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio 


Traylor Eng. & 


Co., Allen- 
town, Pa. 


PUMPS, MINE 
Iron Works, Murphys- 
Alber Pump & Condenser Co., 


New York 
Cameron Pump Works, 11 Broadway, 
ew 


w York 
The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio 
& S. Co., 


Hendrie & Bolthoff M. 
Denver, Colo. 

& Co., R. D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PUMPS, PNEUMATIC AIR LIFT 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, II. 
PUMPS, POWER 


Cameron Steam Ses Works, A. S., 
New York Cit 

The Deming Co., Ohio 

Fairmont Mining Machi Co., 
Fairmont, W. Va 

Caw Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Platt Iron Works, Dayton, Ohio 
Worthington Pump & 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New Y. 

City 
PUMPS, STEAM 


Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. S., 
New York City 

Egyptian emg Works, Murphys- 
boro, 

McGowan Co., John H., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

PUMPS, VACUUM 


Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. S. 
New York City 

The Deming Co., Slaem, Ohio 

Iron’ Works, Murphys- 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
ew York City 

Platt Iron Works, Dayton, Ohio 

Worthington Pump & Macninery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City 

QUARRYING MACHINERY 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, II. 

RAILS 


Mill Co., Steuben- 
ville, 


RAIL BONDS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., Seven- 
teenth and Cambria Streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Con Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

RESPIRATORS 

Goodrich Co., The B. F., 

ROCK CRUSHERS 

Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


ROCK DRILLS (Steel) 
International High Suse Co., 99 


assau Street, New York 
ROPE, MANILA AND JUTE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. 


Louis, Mo. 
Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 


J d, Chicago, Ill. 
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Akron, Ohio 


| 
il. . 
.W. E. Caldwell Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
I Link Belt Co.,Chicago, Ill. 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 
J 


Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 

Waterbury Co., 80 South Street, 
New York City 

Wright Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 


ROPE, TRANSMISSION 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 


cago, Ill. 
Broderick Pn Bascom Rope Co., St. 

W. E. Caldwell Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A., St. Louis, 


Mo. 

Waterbury Co., 80 South Street 
New York City 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 


ROPE, WIRE 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 


cago, Ill. 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
ee! Iron Works, Murphys- 
ro, 
Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
as & Sons Rope Co., A., St. Louis, 
oO. 


Waterbury 
New York City 


RUBBER GOODS (Hose, Air Drills, 
etc.) 


H. Channon Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
ro, 


Manhattan Rubber Co., Passaic, 


bap aed City Rubber Co., Phila- 
lelphia, Pa. 


SCALES 


Streeter-Amet Weighing & Recording 
Cc., 4101-4105 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


SCREENS AND PERFORATED 
SHEETING 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, Wis. 
Perforating Co., Chicago, 


Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
bores Hil. 
orati 
Holmes & Bros., Inc., Robt., Dan- 
ville, Ill. 
“ems Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Link-Belt Co., 201, Chicago. 
Roberts & Schaefer Tl. 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 
— Patent Crusher & Pulverizer 
» Old Colony Building, Chicago, 


SCREENS, REVOLVING 

Duncan seuning & Machine Works, 
Alton, 

Egyptian Tron Works, Murphys- 


boro, Ill. Pert 
arrington King orating 
The., 620 N. Union Avenue, Chicago, 


Hendrie & Bolthoff M. & S. Co., 
Colo. 

Mfg. Co., Au- 
Travior & Mfg. Co., Allen- 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 
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SHARPENERS, DRILL 
ae Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
0. 

Hardsocg Wonder Drill Co., Ottumwa, 
owa 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
ew York 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, III. 

SHOVELS, STEAM 

Ball Engine Co., Erie, 

Keystone Driller Co., a Falls, Pa. 

ey Steam Shovel Co., Marion, 


Thew Shovel Co., Lorain, 
Ohio 


SIGNALS, MINE 


Stromberg- a Telephone Mfg. Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


SMELTERS 


American Smelting & Refining Co., 120 
Broadway, New York 

American inc, Lead & Smelting Co., 
55 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Pa. Beer, Sondheimer & Co., Inc., 61 


Broadway, New York 

Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Ill. 

International Smelting Co., 42 Broad- 
way, New York 

Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 

SPLICE, CABLE 


American Mine Deor Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


SPLICE, INSULATOR 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, O. 

STEEL, REINFORCING 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


STORAGE BATTERIES 
a | Storage Battery Co., Orange, 


Electric Storage Battery Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Mancha Storage Battery Locomotive 
, 1942 Railway Exchange Build- 
ing, "St. Louis, Mo. 


STORES ( 


pany coup ) 


Allison Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


STRETCHERS 
Williams Imp d Stretcher Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Werkinghous jouse & Mfg. Co., East 
Pitts 


SWITCHBOARDS, TELEPHONE 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


-Carlson hone Mf, 
Co, 


SWITCHES, FROGS AND CROSS. 
INGS 


Cincinnati Frog & Switch Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


SWITCHES (Points, Latches and 


rows) 


Electrical Material | Gi 618 W. 
Chicago, IIl., 


AND FROGS, TROL- 


Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 


boro, Ill. 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, O 


TANKS (Cylindrical, Acid Storage 
Gasoline, Lubricating Oil. etc.) 


W. E. Caldwel! Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ill. 

Petroleum Iron Works, Sharon, Pa. 


TELEPHONES, MINE 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., Seven- 
teenth and Cambria Streets, Phila- 

Telephone Mig 
trom! rlson ‘elephone 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 


Iron Works, Murphys- 

ro, Ill. 

Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., 
Fairmont, W. Va. 

Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 

Street, Ohio 

Link-Belt Co., Chicag 

Phillips Mine & “will Supply Co., 
Pittsb: 

Roberts & Co., Chicago, 

ow Iron Works, Knoxville, 


Ten 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio 
TRACKS, PORTABLE, RAIL, ETC. 


Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Cincinnati Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

West Virginia Rail Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 


TRAMWAYS, AERIAL 


Broderick “4 Bascom Rope Co., St. 
tis, 
Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A., St. Louis, 


Wares Co., 80 South Street, 

New York City 
Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Chicago, Ill. 


TRANSFORMERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

Gams Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mig. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa 

TROLLEY (Hangers and Clamps) 

Electric Railwa 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


Equipment Co., 


Thm 

T 
F 
Ree Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 
80 South Street, 

com 

( 


MATERIAL, OVER- 


com Railway Equipment Ce., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Supplies Co., Phila- 
hia, Pa. 
a Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 
Con Electric Co., Schenectady, 


B Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
ohio house & Mfg. Co., East 
Pa. 


TROLLEY WHEELS AND HARPS 
Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

Electric Railway Equipment. Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Buuc Se Service Supplies Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co. Mansfield, Oh 

jouse & Mfg. Co., 


TRUCKS 
Four Wheel Drive Co., Clintonville, 
Ww 


<7 Motors Truck Co., Pontiac, 
Winther Motor Truck Co., Ken- 
osha, Wis. 


TUBING 


Lettsome & Co., se R., Lytton Build- 
ing, Chicago, I 

is Bros. Bes Co., Flexoid, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


TURBINES, STEAM 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co.‘ East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


VALVES 
Davis Supply Co., Chicago., Il. 


WAGON LOADERS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Philadelphia. 


WASHERIES, COAL 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago 
Roberts & Schaefer co Chicago, Ill. 
Webstcr Mfg. Co., Tiffin, O! Ohio 
WEIGHT RECORDERS, AUTO- 
MATIC 
Streeter-Amet Weighing & Recording 
, 4101-4105 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 
WIRE & CABLE 
American Steet & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
WELDING SUPPLIES 


ins Brass Co., 537 S. Dearborn 
Chicago, Ill. 


ZINC BOXES 


Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


TOMALICO KECLOSING 
CIRCUIT Bt ERS 


T IS just as essential for circuit 
breakers to close at the right time as 
it is for them to open at the right time. 


Automatic Reclosing Circuit 
Breakers 
perform both functions automatically. 


Bulletin No. 10 describes the advantages to 
be had from this complete automatic opera- 
tion. It will pay you to read it. 


The Automatic Reclosing Circuit 
Breaker Company 
COLUMBUS - OHIO 


To the Members of the American 
Mining Congress 


Do you know that you are the owners 
and publishers of the MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL? We trust you will realize the 
responsibility of this ownership and that you 
will lend your active assistance in making 
the Journal a greater success. 


Real mining men shoud be active mem- 
bers. An application blank will be found on 
another page of this issue. 


Associate memberships are designed for 
those not actively interested in mining, but 
who are willing to assist a state Chapter of 
the Mining Congress in helping to develop 
the Mining industry within the State. All 
memberships include subscription to the 
MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL. 


Every member of the Mining Congress 
should undertake to send in at least one ap- 
plication each month. Will you help by 
having the following blank filled in and mail 
to this office? 


a 
= 
| 
APP, 
Ad » 
2 
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AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1917 


OFFICERS 
WALTER Doucias, President 
CHarRLes M. MoDERWELL, First Vice-President 
Grorce H. Crossy, Second Vice-President 
L. A. FRIEDMAN, Third Vice-President 
J. F. CaALLBREATH, Secretary 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Cari ScHOLZ CHARLES M. MoDERWELL 
WALTER 


DIRECTORS 


M. S. Kemmerer, New York 

IrvinGc T. SnypER, Denver, Colo. 

W. J. ym, Pottsville, Pa. 
AMES E. TALMAGE, Salt Lake City, Utah 
HARLES M. MODERWELL, Chicago, III. 

GeorceE H. Crossy, Duluth, Minn. 

SamueL A. TayLor, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

i A. FRIEDMAN, ‘Lovelock, evada 
Cart Scnouz, Chicago, III. 

Harry L. Day, Wallace, Idaho 

Cuares S. Ker, Kansas City, Mo. 

WALTER Douc.as, ‘New York. 


COMMITTEES, 1917 
STATE VICE-PRESIDENTS CONFERENCE WITH FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
Arkansas C, Woodson... Huntington New York City 
jorado....... tving Howbert........ orado Springs . 
. C. Kol STANDARDIZATION OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
In Coal Mines 
Gro. R. Woop, Philadelphia, Pa.; Chairman 
Fairmont, W. Va. 
N. Lawrie...... ‘ortian 
Okldhoma...... Carter In Metal Mines 
Pennsylvania. orris iladelphia 
South Carolina. H. L. Scalle........... Clinton H. S. Sanps, Denver, Colo., Chairmen 
Virginia.......- E. A. Schubert Roanoke Columbus, Ohio 
Wisconsin... ... F. O. Granberg . ..Oshkosh 
West Virginia... Ernest son un 
Washington....G. B. Dennis.......... e Otro Ruut, Joplin, Mo., 


REVISION OF MINERAL LAND LAWS 
E. B. Krrsy, St. Louis, Mo., Chairman 


New York City 
ALASKAN AFFAIRS 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
T. L. Lewis, Charleston, W. Va., Chairman 


W. Cleveland, Ohio 


UNIFORM MINE REPORTS AND ACCOUNTING 


SamueL A. Tay or, Pittsburgh, Chairman 


FORESTRY RELATIONS 


Carney Hartcey, Denver, Colo., Chairman 


Colo. 
C. H. Gibbs... Salt City, Utah 
Tucson, 


MINE TAXATION 
In Metal Mines 
D. L. Wess, Denver, Colo., Chairman 


Prof. L. A. Young 
D. W. Strickland. New York City 


Heath Steele.. ...New York City 
John M. Salt tale City, Utah 


MINING INVESTMENTS 


A. G. MACKENZIE, Salt Lake City, Chairman 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


ARBITRATION, MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION 
The Board of Directors 


COMMITTEES ON STATE LEGISLATION 


ALASKA 
Col. B. F. Millard, Chairman.......Valdez, Alaska 


CALIFORNIA 
Charles E. Knox, Chairman......... Berkeley, Cal. 


re 
4 
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, Ark. 
ock, Ark. 
ra, Ark. 

Fletcher, Chairman. .......... Frontenac, Kans. 

NEBRASKA 
Frank A. Manley, Chairman........ Omaha, Nebr. 
NEW MEXICO 

T. H. O'Brien, Chairman........... Dawson, N. Mex. 
Silver City, N. Mex. 
Sally. Santa Rita, N. Mex. 


OREGON 
H. N. Lawrie, Chairman, 506 Yeon 


COLORADO 


E. A. Colburn, Chairman.......... Denver, Colo. 
Charles S. Downey................ Denver, Colo. 
Robert M. Henderson.............. Breckenridge, Colo. 
IDAHO 
F. + Chairman...... Wallace, Idaho 
erome M 
vena Mea 
OKLAHOMA 
Dorset Carter, Chairman........... Oklahoma City, Okla. 
E. A. Schubert, Chairman Roanoke, Va. 
M. Caldwell Roanoke, Va. 
ercival Johnson Pulaski, Va. 
WISCONSIN 
H. O. Granberg, Chairman.......... Oshkosh, Wis. 
WYOMING 
W. D. Brennan, Chairman.......... Cheyenne, bm 


COMMITTEES ON FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


ALABAMA 
Dr. Eugene A. Smith, Chairman..... University, Ala. 
W. P. G. Harding, 1855 Wyoming 
Avene N. Washington, D. C. 
John W. Abercrombie.............. Tuscaloosa, ‘Ala. 


ARIZONA 


Charles F. Willis, Chairman, en, 
Bureau of Mines 
G. H. Dowell. ...... 


ARKANSAS 
N. F. Drake, Chairman..... . -Fayetteville, Ark. 
COLORADO 
R. D. Boulder, Colo. 
Cale. 
GEORGIA 
Ss. ¥. Chairman.......... Atlanta, Ga. 
B. M. Hall .. Atlanta, Ga. 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 
Edward Barrett, Chairman......... Indianapolis, Ind. 
IOWA 
Geo. F. Kay, Chairman...........- Iowa City, Iowa 
Bdward Sweeney. Des Moines, Iowa 
Prof. L. C. State College. ..Ames, Iowa 
IDAHO 
Irvin E. Rockwell, Chairman........ Bellevue, Idaho 
errr Boise, Idaho 
KENTUCKY 
J. B. Hoeing, Chairman... #........ Frankfort, Ky. 
MAINE 
Prof. C. Vey Holman, Chairman. 
MARYLAND 
Wm. B. Clark, Chairman, Johns 
University Baltimore, Md. 
Frostburg, Md. 
E. B. Johns Hopkins 
MICHIGAN 


R. C, Allen, Chairman. Lansing, Mich, 


. 


MINNESOTA 

Dr. W. H. Emmons, Chairman...... Hinneapotie, M Minn. 

Pau 

MISSISSIPPI 

N. Lowe, Chairman. ackson, 
I URI 

H. A. Buehler, Chairman...+....... Rolla, Mo. 
NEBRASKA 

E. H. Barbour, Chairman........... Lincoln, Nebr. 

NEW MEXICO 

Chas. T. Kirk, Chairman........... Albuquerque, N. M. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
os. Hyde, Chairman. Chapel Hill, N. C. 


rank Hewitt........ Asheville, N.C. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
A. G. Leonard, Chairman........... University, N. - 
J. A. Bownocker, Chairman......... Columbus, Ohio 
H. M. Parks, Chairman........ Corvallis, Ore. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
pots R. Rice, Chairman......... Beaver, Pa. 
es F. Penrose, Jr., Bullitt Build- 


Siew E. Hiles, Oliver Building. .... Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Ellwood C. Perisho, Chairman... ... Brookings, S. Dak. 


A. H. Purdue, Chairman... .. Nashville, Tenn. 
A Columbia, Tenn, 
VIRGINIA 
Thomas L. Watson, Chairman....... Charlottesville, Va. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
I. C. White, Chairman... .......... Morgantown, W. Va. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Je We Charleston, W. Va. 
WYOMING 
L. W. Trumbull, Chairman. ........ Cheyenne, Wyo. 
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ARIZONA 
B. B. Gottsberger.................Mimi, Ariz. 
ARKANSAS 

A. M. Oreg. 

jouglas, Ariz. 
Courter ‘ Tucson, Ariz. 
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The American Mining Congress 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS is a voluntary association 
supported by the fees and dues of its members. It is striving to bring about: 

First—Safety and efficiency in mining operations. 

Second—Intelligent conservation with a view to the highest utilization and 
the prevention of waste of mineral resources. 

Third—The protection of mining investors against fraud and misrepresenta- 
tion; the stimulation of investment in real mining and to demonstrate that 
mining is a business and not a gamble. 

Fourth—Uniformity in state laws governing mining operations carried on 
under like conditions. 

Fifth—Such federal cooperation through research.and investigation as will 
solve those problems of production, treatment and transportation which are 
essential to the highest development of the Mining Industry. 

Sixth—A solution of the economic problems underlying the coal industry 

Seventh—A more complete cooperation between miner and operator through 
the settlement of disputes by the economical rule of reason, rather than by 
the wasteful method of strikes and lockouts, and to foster in every possible 
way those conditions which make for just, considerate and helpful employers 
and well paid, efficient and loyal workmen. 


If you are interested in this work, the appended application 


blank will show the way to help. Come in and bring the neigh- 
bor who would join this movement. Mail application to 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


I desire to be enrolled as a member of the 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


and herewith enclose $................... membership fee and dues for the year 
1917 ($2.00 of which is designated as subscription to the Mrntnc ConGress JouRNAL). 


Associate membership (Admission fee $1.00 Annual dues $2.00) Total $3.00 
Active “ ( “ “ “15.00 “ “ 10.00) “ 5.00 
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Hand-Operated Coal and Rock 
Drills. Miners’ Supplies 


Acomplete line of small tools 
for use in and around the 
mine. Write for our catalog; 
it will interest you. 


The 
WEST VIRGINIA 
RAIL CO. 
Manufacturers 
Light Steel Rails 
and Accessories 


12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 
40. 45 Ibs. per yd. 


Mills and General 
ces 
Huntington, 
W. Va. 


Investigate 
This New 
Mining 
Transit 


== it is not too heavy to 
handle easily nor too 
light to be rigid. The 
NEW 


Intermediate H. & B. Transit 


“For Mining Engineers” 


is specially designed to meet their every requirement. 

Has all the distinctive advantages of the improved 
H. & B. Transit. Graduations upon inlaid, solid 
sheet silver, dust and rain guards to leveling screws 
and telescope objective slide, detachable leveling head. 

Backed by nearly half a century successful manu- 
facturing experience. 

Guarantee your next instrument investment by 
investigating this new H. & B. now. A postal request 
brings complete details and actual photograph. No 
obligation. 

Write us today for catalog. 


HELLER & BRIGHTLY 
Cor. Spring Garden and 12th Street 
Established 1870 Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Brown Palace Hotel 


Absolutely 
Fire-Proof 


C.H. Morse 


DENVER QUARTZ MILLS 


AND DENVER STEEL CRUSHERS 


have that kind of reliability that constantly 
and continuously keeps on being reliable. 


The Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co. 
216-17 Colorado Bldg., Denver, Colo., U.S.A. 


AINSWORTH PRECISION BALANCES 


Standard and inverted types are used by 
critical assayers and chemists everywhere. 


THE PRECISION FACTORY 
William Ainsworth & Sons Denver, Col. 


The Indiana Laboratories Co. 
Incorporated 
Chemists, Assayers, Engineers, Shippers’ 
Representatives 


HAMMOND, INDIANA 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


In the Mining Congress Journal 
IDENTIFY YOU 


= 
The Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio, U.S. A. po cas 
: i 
= Mgr. COLO. 
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PLEASE write us for blue print and specifica- 
tions for Double Forges to heat mining ma- 
chine bits. Your interest in practical methods of 
heating and making bits is earnestly solicited. 
AMERICAN TEMPERING CO. 
Springfield, Illinois, U.S. A. 


THE BUCKEYE ROLLING MILL CO. 
Main Offices Works 
Steubenville, Ohio Newark, Ohio 
Light Steel Rails All Sections 


12 1b to 40lb., inclusive, with accessories 
Quick shipment’ is our specialty 


BEACH & COMPANY 


Supervise weighing and sampling of ore 
shipments to smelters 


Main Office, Boston Building Denver, Colo. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 

Leadville, Colo. Pueblo, Colo. Salida, Colo. 

Omaha, Neb. E! Paso, Texas Altoona, Kan. 


Branches at al] Zinc Smelters in Kansas and Oklahoma 


ORE SAMPLERS ana SHIPPERS AGENTS | 


SULPHURIC ACID, CHEMICALS 
CHEMICALLY PURE ACIDS AND AMMONIA 
For Assaying and Fine Chemical Analysis 
Manufactured by 
THE WESTERN CHEMICAL MFG. CO, 
Ask your dealer DENVER, COLO, 


Robert W. Hunt Jno. J. Cone 
Jas. C. Hallsted D. W. McNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
Engineers 
Bureau of Inspection, Tests and Consultation 
2200 Insurance Exchange. 
Chicago 
Mining Engineers and Chemists 


Inspection Construction Materials and 
Machinery at Point of Manufacture. 


E. J. LONGYEAR COMPANY 
Exploring Engineers 
Diamond Drill Contractors and 
Manufacturers 
Examination 
Exploration 
Development 


Mineral Lands 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


Cable Address, ‘‘Consultoil” Code, Bedford McNeill 
THE 


ASSOCIATED GEOLOGICAL 
ENGINEERS 


P. G. CLAPP and M. L. FULLER 
Managers 
Examinations and Reports on 
Mineral Properties 
Specialists in Oil and Gas Problems 


715 19th Street, N. W. ...... WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Irvington Smelting and 
Refining Works 
Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 


Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 


Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 


IRVINGTON :: :: :: NEW JERSEY 


N. Y. OFFICE—Charles E: 
ding 


ngelhard 
Hudson Terminal Buil 30 Church Street 


LEDOUX & COMPANY, 
Cc. 


NEW YORK 


Sample and Assay Ores and 
Metals 


Having representatives at buyers’ works we 
receive, weigh, sample and assay consignments 
representing the sellers in all transactions. 
We are not dealers or refiners. 


Laboratory and Office: 99 John Street 


Phelps Dodge Corporation 


99 JOHN STREET 


NEW YORK 
“C x Q” “P,D. Co.” 
ELECTROLYTIC CASTING 
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MADE IN THREE TYPES 
Type M—Cap Lamp 

Tyee F—Foreman Lamp 
Type D—Drivers Lamp 


The Successful Lamp 
—of Modern Mining— 


There are real reasons for the remarkable suc- 
cess of Brite-Lite. 


Brite-Lite sets a pace that never before has 
been reached in carbide miners lamp. 


Economical—Saving as high as 20% carbide. 
Gas and water feed that will not clog. 


Water will not overflow and run down the 
visor of your cap. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 


HARKER MFG. COMPANY 


MADE IN TWO SIZES 


4 Hours Burnine Capacity 


Pearl and Broadway 


CINCINNATI 
OHIO 


The ‘*CEAG”’ 
Cap Lamp 


Represents the 
highest develop- 
ment in Electric 
Miners Cap Lamp. 


The “CEAG” 
gives a wide angle 
of light, a greater 
volume, and is reli- 
able and dependable 
—easy to hantlle 
and operate—with 
guaranteed low 
maintenance cost. 


Bulletin 101—is 


yours for the asking. “CEAG” Cap Lamp 


Approval 15 
Concordia Safety Lamp 
Company 
Fulton Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Coupon Books 


for 


Mine Commissaries 


MERCHANDISE 


= 


The best method of handling sales. 
They save time and money—Stop 
leaks—Prevent errors—In use for 
a quarter century. 
For Prices, Samples and 
Catalogues, Write 
Allison Coupon Company 


Indianapolis Indiana, U.S.A. 
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Pacific Coast HE 


- HAZARD 
WIRE ROPE 


INSULATED 
WIRES « CABLES 


HAZARD MFC CO 
WILKES-BARRE PA 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
533 CANAL STREET IstNAT’'LBANK 552 W ADAMS ST 


Mine Ropes | 


OF QUALITY 
for 
HOISTING, HAULAGE orSLOPE, 


also 


PATENT “KILINDO” 
NON-ROTATING 


Wire Rope 
FOR SHAFT SINKING. 
Sole Makers 
MONARCH PATENT 
MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


Adaptable to any System 
Haulage. Absolutely Safe 


Macomber & Whyte 
Rope Co. 
RACINE AVENUE 
KENOSHA, WISC. 


Our Automatic Skip Hoists 
reduce the cost of handling materials to a mini- 
mum. We make the largest variety of Mechanical 
Dryers in the world. 


Mining Machinery ........... No. 41 


Our Business is to Reduce Your Handling Costs 
THE C. O. BARTLETT & SNOW & CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A 
50 Church Street, New York City 


Largest Illinois Coal Mines 


are using the H. & H. Auto- 
matic Self-Dumping Cages 
equipped with 
Automatic Empty Car Release 


Names furnished on application 


Herzler & Henninger Machine Works 
Belleville, Illinois 
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H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co. 


DIAMOND DRILL CONTRACTORS 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Fourteen years of service and not a dissatisfied customer. 
Let Us do your work and You will be pleased 
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There’s a Place in 


Your Plant Where 
JEFFREY MACHINERY 


will Prove Serviceable and 
Economical. 


The illustrations show a few types of Labor 
Saving Conveyers especially adapted for 
Heavy Service and Long Life in the hand- 
ling of Ores, Rock, Crushed Stone, Coal, 
Coke and Other Loose Materials. 


Just glance over the long list of Jeffrey 
Mine Equipment and then put your 
problem up to Jeffrey Experts. | 


Electric and Storage Battery Locomotives, 
Crushers and Pulverizers, 

Elevators and Conveyers for all purposes, 
Loading and Unloading Devices, 

Chain and Cable Haul-Up Pushers, 
Chains of All Types, 

Excavating and Screening Machinery, 
Coal Cutters and Drills, 

Power Transmission Machinery, 

Stepped Multi-Bladed Ventilating Fans. 


Catalogs and data on any of the above 
subjects will be mailed on request 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO. 


958 North Fourth Street 
Columbus, Ohio 


Branches: 
New York Chicago Milwaukee Boston 
St. Louis Denver Philadelphia Birmingham __ 
Seattle Pittsburgh Dallas Charleston, W. Va. 


Montreal, Canada 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PRESS, INC., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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